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Pooks RoE eels 


The Chamber-Maid, 


IRST, take great care to know all your miftrefs’s 
method and. time of doing her bufinefs ; and be 
vety punctual and acute in your attendance ; every 
thing you know will ge wanting for her drefs or un- 
drefc, take care to have in readinefs : and be fure to 
nave all her linen well air’d, and every thing fet ver 
clean and nice ; and when dre(s'd or undrefs’d, fold 
up every thing very neat, and keep all your things in 
their proper places, that whatever is called for, you 
may know where to find itin a minute ; and when the 
is undre(s'd, take a dry cloth, and rub her cloths very 
clean, then fold them {mooth, and lay them in their 
places ; but ifany fpots appear on them take them out 
immediately. 
- To Clean all forts of Plain Silks. 
IRST take out the fpots; then take toa fuit of 
cloths a peck of bran ; lay it ina large dith or pan 
efore the fire, turning it often with your hands ul it 
is thoroughly dry ; then lay your cloths on a table, and 
whilft the bran is hot, with your hand rub the filk very 
well with it, till you think itis clean; then thdke them, 
and witha clean, foft, dry cloth, rub all the bran off 
well ; fold them fmooth, and lay them by. 
To clean Sattins and Damajks. 
Oa fuit of cloths, take a three-penny loaf of the 
day before’s baking ; take out the crumb, tub- 
bing it all very fine ; mix with it a quarter of an ounce 
of powder-blue, and rub it as the plain filks above, 
To clean Flowerd Silks. 
Ca bread and powder-blue ; but let the bread be. 
new, as it will not be fo apt to get into the bro- 
cade ; and if any filver or gold flowers be in it, take a 
piece of crimfon velvet and rub the flowers; thake your © 
cloths well, and rub them with a clean, foft, dry 


cloth. 
B Yo 
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To Clean Gold and Silver Stuffs. 
Cy" the crumb of a three-penny ftale loaf, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of powder-blue ; throw it thick 
on the gold and filver ; and rub it well with your hand 
till ic looks bright ; and according to the quantity of 
gold and filver you have to clean take freth bread and 
blue, as you'll fee by the blacknefs of it ; and when your 
gold and filver look clean, fhake the crumbs off well, 
and with a piece of clean flannel duft it well; then 
take a piece of crimfon velvet and rub it fill ic is bright. 
To the filver you may take alittle burnt allum, finely 
pounded, a large tea-fpoon full, to the crumb of a 
three-penny loaf. 
To Clean Gold and Silver Lace. 
E T fome talc, pound it very fine; and make it 
quite damp with fpirits of wine; then witha 
foft bruth rub the lace every way till you find it quite 
clean. This do for gold and filver ftuits that are rais’d 
high. Talc, by itfelf, turns lace ‘black, when Jain 
by. 
"ts preferve Gold and Siluer Lace from tarnifbing. 
JTU\OLD them up with fine Indian paper, and over 
that fine whited-brown paper, well aid; then 
told them in a piece.of green bays well dried, and in 
the drawer or trunk where they lic, keep fome faffron- 
papers, (you may buy them of the perfons who fell 
faffron),and keep them in a warm place; and never 
put any gold or filver lace in a deal box. 
When dark-brown or iron-gray Silks are potted with 
demon, or any thing that difcharges colours. 
E T fpirit of fal ammoniac, and juft touching the 
fpots, it will fetch them out again ; and fo for 
fcarlet, and moft colours. 
To take tar, pitch, or paint out of Silks, &Fc. 
E T fpirit of turpentine, and with a cloth rub 
the filk the right way, and it will take it all out. 
Te take paint out of Linen, Sc. 
U Bit all over with butter, and hang it in the fun 
to dry ; then wath it and it will come out. 
To take all forts of /pets or frains out of Linen. 
OLD the linen where the {pot is, round a fil- 


ver or ftone mug containing boiling water; cut 
a lemon 
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alemon in four, and rub the {pot well with it; this 
will tube it out entirely, Or when it happens in the 
middle of {ummer, and the fun is very hot, foap the 
{pots on both fides, and hang it in the fun till bone-dry 
and they will come out; but mind that you foap the 
linen all over; and it will make it white; or rubbed 
well with the juice of forrel, will take out the {pots ; 
making the juice hot, and dipping the linen where the 
fpot is, will take it out; or falt and vinegar will do, 
tubbing it well, and (queezing ic out; or take fharp 
Vinegar in atin, or earthen pipkin, boilit, and as it is 
over the fire, dip in the fpot and nip it out; if not, 
dip it in again rill it is perfectly out; then rub it well 
with foap, dry it by the fire or fun, and wahh ir out, 
To take off Dirt from any Silk. 
E T actean cloth and fome fair water; wet the 
cloth, and continue nipping it til all the dirt is 
out; then rub it well with a clean cloth, firft wet and 
then dry ; afterwards lay another cloth over it, roliing 
it up till dry; but don’t let the air come to it to change 
the colour, or crumple it. If thick pieces of dirt be 
on the filk let it dry on, then thake it well off, and rub 
it with crumbs of bread, which will take it off, and 
after that with a clean cloth. But if it be coffee, milk, 
or any fuch thing, then fair water and a cloth is the 
beft method. 
For, taking out {pots of oil or any other greafy thing 
in Silks. 
oan French chalk, fcrape it well on, and witha 
clean cloth rub it til] the fpot is out, which wil] 
move by a continual rubbing, and making of the filk 
Hot. Spirit of lemon, if it be pure, and without the 
effence, will take out all fpots; but fpirit of fal ammo- 
niac is better, and exceeds all other things; for it will 
take oil ont of Gilk; but if it is not quité out, when dry 
do it again. 
%, bake fpots out of Silks, Stuffs, or Cloth. 
E T fome fine Fullers earth, pick the whiteft and 
cleareft, dry it well and pound it in a mortar, 
then mix it with {pirit of turpentine; make it into Tolis 
and keep it for ufe ; lay fome on the filk, and rub the 
fpot well with it till you think it is out; rub it as you 
Bz do 
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do clothes that are foaped, then take a hard brufh, and 
rub the fpot well, and after thata clean cloth to rub 
out the Fullers earth. If ft does not move from ftufts 
this way, juft wet it with boiling water, and rub it 
thick on both fides; dry tt and rub it well, then brufh 
and clean tt with a cloth. : 

This is likewife a good way to clean any fort of 
woollen cloth, Rub it all over, and when bone-dry 
rub it well together, and bruth it clean, fisft witha 
hard brufh, then with a clothes brufh, and tt will clean, 
any fort of cloth. 

A quick way to take Greafe out of H’oollen Cloth. 

E T a piece of brown paper, make it very wet, 

* and take ared hot coal, roll it inthe paper, and — 
keep it dabbing on the fpot ; when the paper grows dry 
take another piece and another hot cinder, and keep 
dabbing the {pot till it is out; then bruth it and the 
fpot will difappear. 

Fo wafb Gauzes, Bock-muflin, and Blond-lace. 

“ASH them in three lathers, which muft be 

/ pretty hot; then rince them in good biue wa- 
ter; give them a fhake, and hang them up to dry; 
then ftarch them, blueing the ftarch well; give them 
a fhake and dry them again. ‘Then take half a pound 
of ifinglafs, boil in three half-piats of water till it come 
to half'a pint, dip it into that, fqueeze them out wel 
and roll them ina clean towel, and iron them direttly ; 
but the beft way for all gauzes is to have a frame made 
rather larger than an apron, and pia a clean cloth alk 
over it tight; then pin on your gauze very fmooth, 
even, and tight: and when it is dry it will look like new. 
Itis a much better way than ironing them. Your a- 
prons fhould never be bound. The beit way for alb 
forts of gauze or muflin aprons is to hem them at top, 
then few on a tape called Jacob's Ladder, full of holes, 
to runa bobbin through. Gauze ruffles fhould be made 
up very flight, and the feams only tacked and pinned 
on to a frame; it is lefs trouble terun them up than 
to iron them, and they will do twice the fervice. If 
fine weather, dry them in the air; if foul, by the fire. 
When you have not a trame, if you have a good car- 
pet, in aroom where no duft. comes, pin a table-cloth 

or 
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ot fheet tight on it, then pin'On vour pauses, and they 
will drvp-eieartyot Mou dre te id rhs vout (arch 
is to he fhe, aad w a biucd, fos YOU can h ardly tiue. 
them too weil, or flafch them'too tif; the ifinglats, 
clears them, and ftiffens theni; and when you wath 
B4uzes, you are to do thein up direétly, for they mutt 
not lie; 2e iron is apt to frayor turn. them yellow, 
andthe other is the quickeft and beft method, and pulls 
the threads ‘Guire even, and with a little practice and. 
Care, you may come to great perfection. Satie 
» Wath your book-muflins thé fame way, and they - 
will not oaly look as well again, but laf @ confiderable 
time Jonger ; and if they thould be a littie frayed, with 
great care in pinning them on the frame, they’ll come 
even again, toking a long fine needle and moving the, 
threads, which is to be done with a very nice hand, as. 

. ttimuit be {uppofed to be pinned very tight and even. _ 
Wath your blond-laces the fame way, and when on. 
the frame, ftick'a pin into every pearl, and when dry, 
it will look like new. You may do the fame if the 
blond be fewed on to the gauze or muflin. You are to » 
mind that your imuflins, after two lathers, are to be put 
into a fcald; or thus, beat up a nice ftrong lather, blue 
it, put your miuflins into a little bag for the. purpofe 
or tied in a fine handkerchief, and boiled; then wath 
them out, rince and tlarch as above, and clap them;. 
wath and boil ail your tine laces as your book-muflins, | 
only no ifingiafs, but pinned on to a frame in the fame 
manner, and when dry, take a red-hot iron, and make - 
your box-iron very hot, throw out the heater, and iron 
the lace on the wrong fide; if there is any thing to raife . 
have two fine ivory bodkins, one in each hand; lay the 
lace on a fheet of clean paper, and you may raife all the 
work prefently ; but thofe who would do them nicely 
raife the lace with the iron, and others with their-fin- 
gets, which makes them look like new. Thefe things 
cannot b2 taught without fecing them done, and by a. 
litle experience, a perfon may attain the knowledge. 
To snake your muflins and laces look very at, 
when you have flarched them very ftiff, and they are 
bone-dry, throw them into pump-water for a moment, 


B3 then 
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then fqueeze them well out, clap them, roll them in 2 
clean cloth, wring them well, and iron them direlly. 

Another way to wafh lace. Have a welt feafoned 
fila: board made of plain deal, that won’t ftain; few a 
cloth on it very tight and fmooth ; foap your lace well 
and roll it round this board very fmooth and even, and 
that the pearl lie the fame ; when you have put on 
all your lace, few another clean cloth over it, and put 
it intoa very clean kettle for the purpofe, with foft 
water; fet it onthe fre, and as foon as the water is. 
{calding-hot, take it out into your pan and pour the. 
water into it; then reft one end of your board on the 
table, and your hand at the top of the other end, and 
with a hard bruth dipped in the water, rub it well, not 
backwards and forwards, but prefs your hand with the. 
brufi downwards to foueeze out the foap and dirt ;- 
thea fet it on in another kettie of clean water, and 
when ir borls take it orf again, and prets it with the 
brufh as before, for you cannot hurt the lace; when 
you have vot ou¢ ail you can, pul it into another water 
weil blued, and boil it well, fcumming the water till. 
you find it cuite clear; then take it up and brush it as 
before; orc! if you find there is ftrll more dirt in 
it, you mult boil it again, ull your water is quite 
cleir; then make fome good ftarch, lay the board” 
in it, give ita boil, and fquceze it well, both to foke. 
the flarch in and al‘o to prefs it out again; when. 
this is Gone, hang the board out in the air, till the lace. 
is bene-dryv, which rou mutt be very fure of before you. 
pull oif the cloth; then lay your lace on a fheet of pa- 
per. and wich your nails rub-out the pearls, but not the. 
ends of your nails le you feratch them ; then take a, 
large book ; and fold it very fmooth in the leaves, in 
one Jeaf and over another, till all the lace is fmooth 
between every leaf; then,roll the book in a cloth, for 
fear the edzes thould be dirty, and lay a heavy weight- 
on it ail night ; the next day your lace will look hike 
nev. You way iron it if you pleafe, but this is the’ 
be; way ; and with your fingers you may raife it fo as 
to Icok like new. 


To 
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Fo wale Cambricks, Mujlins, and Common Laces. 
IRS ‘T foap them well, and wafh them in warm 
water; then foap them again, and wath them a- 
gain in hot water; after this mix a little foap and blue 
together, rub a little on the cloths, and pour boiling 
water on them, covering them up for an hour or twos 
then wath them well out of that, and rince them in 
pump-water blued. Sometimes you will be obliged to 
boil them as the muflins above; then dry them, and: 
ftarch them as {tiff as you pleafe; clap them, and half. 
dry them bcfore the fire, then roll them in a cloth, and 
iroa them; bevery caretul neither to finge or fray them,. 
which you will do if you don't iron them the ight way 
afthe thread. You muft never writg fae things but. 
fquceze the:n wel! in your hand. When you boil any 
fmali things, frit mix your foap and blue together, and: 
beatit up with a whifk, then pour it into tHe water to 
boil the cloths; it keeps the biue from fettling in tlie 
clothes; and put as much pearl-afhes in as will lie on 
a fhilting ; aad when the clothes and ftockings are boil- 
ed they wil! look as white as fnow. The hett thing 
to make ye'low linen or lace white, is to take a quarter. 
of a pound of foap, and a quarter of an ounce of pow- 
der-blue, cuc the foap in flices in-a {mall quantity of 
water, boil them well together, and rub it thick on the 
linen; then roll it up and put it into cold foft water, 
with a fpoontull of pearl-afhes, and boil them well; if 
the frit boil or fecond don’t do, boil them again, and 
they will come as white as faow, If in fummer, foap. 
as above, and Jay them in the fan, then boil them, and 
that will fetch out ftains and all. 
Hors tn sake Starch for Starching Small Linen. 
oo aquerter of a pound of ftarch, juft wetit, fo. 
‘ as it will bruife. and mix a little powder-blue 
with it; when it is bruifed fine, add half a pint af wa- 
ter, to mix it; then put an the fire a quart of water, 
and when it boils pour inthe ftarch and ftir it well, and 
let the flarch boil at leat a quarter of an hour, for it 
can’t be oiled too much, nor will your linen iron, or 
look well. uniefs the ftarch be well boiled. Dip your 
linen into the ftarch, and fqueeze it out, but do not 
tub the itarch. ‘T'hofe things you would have fliffeft 
dip 
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dip in firft, but you-may add or diminith as you pleafe, 
or as you want-the ftarch thick or thin. : 
Always keep a bell-metal kettle to boil ftarch in, as 
it is a thing which requires a great deal of boiling, and 
is not fo-apt to burn as any thing that is tina’d. | 
As to allum, gum arabac, and candle ftirring into 
flarch as it boils, it is all wrong, and better without, 
the boiling of it well does the.whole ; allum rots the 
linen, and the gum does no.good at all ; mind to ftrain. 
your ftarch when it is boiled. 
If any thing be put into ftarch, ifinglafs is the beft, 
about an ounce to a quarter of a pound of ftarch. . 
To wafh Thread. and Cotton Stockings. 
PNIVE them two lathers and a boil, blueing the 
J water well; wath them out of the.boil, but don’t 
rince them ; then turn the wrong fide- outwards, and 
fold them very {mooth and even, laying them one up- 
‘on another, and 2 weight on them to prefs them {mocth ; 
Jet them lie a quarter of an-hour, then hang them up 
to dry, and when quie.fo, roll. them up tight, but. 
don’t iron them, and they will look like new.. 
To wafb Worfted Stockings. 
ASH them clean in two ceol lathers, but don’t 
rub-any foap on them; then rince them well,. 
‘turn and fold them as you do the cotton ftockings, thea.. 
dry and rol! them uptight. - 
To wafb Silk Stockings - 
EAT up a clean lather, and when cold wath thems - 
the fecond lather the fame, only blue it well, and 
wath them well out: of that iather ; don’t rince, but. 
turn them, then turn them, pull them {mooth, prefs 
them .dry,: and rol] them up tight. 
"ake care never to lay any of your itockings in foak 
before you wath them, it fpoils the colour of them, 
The bef method of wafbing Silk Stockings. 
r I XAKE bran and water, let it be tolerably thin, and 
 boil-it;-let it remain before you ufe it ’till it is 
milk warm. then wath the flockings ; if yow cannot get - 
the dirt out the firft wathing, ufe a fecond and a third 
rill you have them quite clean ; the laft wathing puta 
{mall quantity of blue’in the water, which will aa 
them 
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them look extremely well, then prefs une water out of 
them, and hang them out in the air between two 
towels. 
To wafb Silk Handkerchiefs. 
TILK handkerchiefs never thould be wathed in hot 
water, for it fpoils them intirely ; but firft wafh 
them well in cold water, and then in fome luke-warm 
fuds ; afterwards rince them, fold them as the ftock- 
ings, and dry them. Cotton and fine linen mutt be 
wafhed in warm fuds, but not too hot ; rince, fold, 
and dry, as above. 
To wash {mall Things. 
ASH them in either an earthen pan or a large 
wooden bowl, being the neateft and beft for 
fmall linen. After wathing, your hands will look cod- 
dled, if fo, take a little ee and after rubbing your. 
hands with it, (queeze the water off, dry them with a 
cloth, and draw on a pair of gloves, when your hands 
will be {mooth and well in half an hour. 
For Chapped Handi 
ET {mall beer and butter, heat them, wafk your 
G hands, wipe them and draw en a pair of gloves ; 
this will make them fine and {mooth, and is prover to 
be done every night if your hands is apt to chap. A 
quarter of a pint of beer, anda piece of butter as big- 
as a nutmeg is enough ; but be fure you cut the palms 
off the hands of the gloves, which will prevent your 
being burted, and lie in them. 
The beft Wafb to make the Skin Smooth and Fine. 
OIE bran and water, or oatmeal and water, about 
. ten minutes, two large {poonfuls of either to a pint 
of water, anda piece of emon-peel, which gives it an 
agreeable {cent, ftrain it off and keep it for ufe. 
he beft thing to Wajh Hands with, inftead of wa/ba 
ball, foap, almond-powder, or any thing that con be 
invented whe that purpofe. 
ET Fuller’s-earth, pick out the whiteft, dry it 
before the fire, beat it fine, and fift it; take 
common fand, dry, and fift it; take an equal quantity, 
mix them, and keep it for ufe. It wathes the hands 
clean, making them fmooth and fine, 


Fer 
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For Tender Feet. 
ASH them often in hot water and bran, and rub 
the foles of your feet with a little brandy ar ge- 
neva ; this hardens them, and is very fafe ; or, if after 
ftanding Jong, or walking much, you rub them with it, 
it will eafe them very much, and be the beft thing you. 
ean do. 
To Cure Corns. 
N the decline of the mcon wath your feet in warm- 
water and bran, cut your corns, and bruife ivy- 
leaves, lay it to them for fifteen days, and they will go. 
away infenfibly. 
Shoe-makers wax laid on the corn will draw it out, 
and cure the corn. 
To make the Hair grow Thick. 
UT the ends of your hair in the increafe. of the 
moon, and it will grow thick and prevent its fall- 
ing off : on the contrary, cut it in the decline of the 
moon, and it will all come off your head ; but if there 
fhould be worms at the roots of your hair, that eat it, 
take three. fpooniuls of heney, and a good handful of 
vine fprigs which twift like wire, beat them well in a 
marble mortar, ftrain their juice into the honey, and by 
anointing the bald place therewith, the hair will grow 
thick. 
To make the Hair Black. 
ET the berries of an elder tree, boil them in wine, 
and wafbing the head with it, it will turn the. 
hair black. : 
Combing the haii with a black-lead comb will make 
the hait black, but thea it comes off on the linen pro- 
digioutly. 
An ald Receipt of 200 years Randixg. — 
(NET cyprus-leaves brayed and mixed with vine ary. 
* anoint your. hair with it, and it will change white 
hairs black. 
The juice of walnut hufks will likewife make the 
hair black ; and there are many things will have the: 
fame.effe, but unfafe to ufe. 


PART. 


Pisses acriken hls 


The Houfe-Maid. 


E up very early in a morning, as indeed you are 

firit wanted; Jace on your ftays, and pin your 
things very tight about you, or you never can do work 
weil. Be fure always to have very clean feet, that you 
may not dirty your rooms, and learn to walk foftly, 
that you may not difturb the family. 

The firft thing, if in winter, is to light your fires, 
and clean your hearths; if in fummer, the ftove rub- 
bed, and the dirt in your hearth fwept out. Keep 
fome fcouring paper always by you, and every morning 
give the bais and fice-irons a rub, which will always 
keep them bright. ‘Take out all your afhes, and {weep 
the grate very clean; then, if common irons, dip a 
rag in vinegar and the afhes, rub the bars, fender and 
irons very well till all the fpots are off, then rub them 
with an oily rag, after that with your fcouriag paper 
rotten-ftone or white brick, (red brick makes fad work) 
then light your fire, this do every day, and your irons 
will look clean and be very little trouble. If you have 
any braffes, clean them firit with an oily rag, or greafe 
of any fort, thea with rotton-ftone or white brick, but 
goofe greafe is better for irons than any other greafe, 
efpecially if they are not in conitant ule, for it pre- 
ferves both fteel and all forts of irons from ruft. ‘This 
manner of cleaning does for all forts of common irons 
but if you have very fine fteel ftoves and fenders to 
clean, firft rub them well with oil, and then with e- 
mery, till quite clear and bright, and then with your 
{couring-paper, which you fhould always have by yous 
it brightens and clears them, and is the beft thing to 
tub your irons with once in two or three days, that are 
not in conftant ufe; it takes off any little {pots got in 
‘that time. It is a clean thinz, makes no dirt. and as 
cheap as any thing if you are careful of ir. When you 

have 
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have lighted or laid your fires, and cleaned the infide 
of your hearth, wath your marble with hot water and 
foap, ona piece of flannel, fub it well with that, but 
don’t ufe a biufh and only a little water in a bafon or 
bowl, the lefs the ftronger the lather; dry your hearth 
well, and round your chimney, if it be marble, once 
a week is enough, but your hearth muft be done every 
day, fora clean fire-fide is the beauty of aroom. If 
your flab be free-ftone, cold water, foap, and fand will 
do, and clean it well with a brufh for rubbing witha 
fire-ftone, as the general way is, fpoils all the ladies 
petticoats, and you cannot fet a foot on it without 
marking all the room, unlefs you rub your hearth well 
afterwards with a cloth, then a fire-ftone does very well 
if the infides of your chimneys be tiles, rub them only 
with a wet cloth and dry them, which cleans them as 
well as any thing, for too much rubbing and fcrubbing 
only loofens the tiles. If your hearths and fides be 
fteel, clean them as you do your fine fteel grates; if 
free-ftone, the very beft way is firft to fcour them clean 
then take two-penny worth of black lead, a quarter of 
a pound of courfe brown fugar, mix it well together 
then ftir in halfa pint of {mall-beer, which, when well 
mix’d, beil it, keeping-it ftirring with a ftick; when 
boiled, with a little brufh, black all the fides anid bottom 
of your hearth well; the next day, when quite dry, 
tub it with a hard brufh, and it will look like fteel; 
but the firft time of doing you muft do it twice over 
or it won’t be black enough; you need only do this 
Once a quarter, and once a week rubit with a hard 
bruth. If the hearth, ftone, and fides, be very fmooth, 
and no ways broke, it will deceive a nice eye, and fhine 
with the hre like fteel. The bottom of the hearth, 
where the grate ftands, if the black be rubbed off, you 
muft clean as occafion requires, but the fides cannot 
want to be oftendone. They will Jook well for fix 
months. When your hearth is cleaned fet about doing 
your locks, and to fave your doors, takea piece of pafte- 
board, lay it on the lock, and cut a hole juft big enough 
for it to flip on‘Gper the lock, to preterve the door 
from any marks, which will ferve you the whole year 
if you are careful of it; then rub your locks with vk 

oily 
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oily rag, and then with a little rotten-ftone or white 
brick ; but take care co keep it out of the key-hole, 
for more locks are {poiled by that load of brickduft 
Jodged within, than by any thing elfe; then take off 
the pafteboard, and you will not have any mark on vour 
door ; and mind elways you put the fame fide to the 
door every day, or the dirty fide will foil the door. But 
the beft way is to have all the lock lacquered and they 
never want cleaning, bur only to be rubbed with a piece 
of clean leather or woollen cloth, for you muff not Iet 
any oii or damp come near them. When this is done, 
if you have any carpets in the room, {weep them clean 
with your broom, or with a whifk broom for the pur- 
pofe, brufh itclean, then foldit back to {weep your room, 
and take {ome fand, pretty damp, but not too wet, and 
ftrow all over the room, throwing it out of your hand 
hard, and it will fy about the floor and lick up all the 
duft and flew. Shake your window-curtains and bruth 
them, i! occafion requires, and pin them up fmooth ; but 
you fhould have little rings to .the bottom, three td Bach 
-urtain ; fold them fmooth, ard hang the rings on a hook 
for the purpofe ; if you draw up the curtains, let them 
down every morning, and whifk them with along whiftk 
or foft bruth for the purpofe ; do this every day or the 
duft will lodge in them, and when they are let down at 
night they will look of two colours; nothing gathers duft 
more than draw-up curtains. The beft way to clean a 
carpet is when they will turn; turnthe wrong fide out- 
wards a day or two, and it will clean it better than 
any beating it can have; it will leave a good deal of 
duit under it, which you may moitten with wet fand to 
keep it from flying about the room. Before you begin 
to {weep your room, with your broom {weep your win- 
dows clean, and behind the fhutters, and with a pair 
of bellows blow the dutt off your pictures and frames 
for you muft not touch a pidure with a broom or 
ard of any fort. Now and then duft them with a 
foft piece of flannel or very foft dufter, and blow all 
the duft off your wzinfcot, china, and tucco-work ; then 
{weep your room clean, and take upyour daft diredly 


for Beene ook fo fiuttith as leaving dirt in holes and 
corners. Then take your dufter and rub the wainfcot 
as high as your hand can teach, and down to the 


bottom, 
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bottom, and your windows ; then duft your chairs, and 
rub your frames well, which you fhould do firft witha 
flannel that has been wax’d a little, and will laft yoa 
the whole winter for the chairs and tables, and then 
your foft linen dufter; and never fuffer a {pot to be 
dither on chair or table, but take it off directly. This 
may fecm a great deal of work, but is nothing, dont 
every day, and faves you immenfe trouble in rubbing 
and fcrubbing once a week as moft fervants do ; a 
don’t let a fpot or any duft lie on your glaffes. Theh 
fweep your ftairs down, throwing a little wet fand on 
the uppermoft ftair, and that {weeps down with the 
duft, and prevents it from flying about. Then duft 
‘the wainfcot and ballufters down direétly, with the 
flannel and linen dufters, and the tep of your doof, 
which isa thing often negleéted, and than which no- 
thing fpoils the leek of a Rereate more; for if the duft 
lies there but one week, it will not be eafy to get it off 
and for the tops of your ftaircafes you fhould have a 
flat bottom witha long handle, that will reach the 
tops of your ftaircafes and moulding of your rooms’; 
but if the tops of your ftaircafes and rooms be ftucco- 
work, have a pair of large bellows with long handles 
which are mace on purpofe to blow the duft out of 
flucco, which with care may laft 20 years. If your 
flairs want cleaning take a little foft cold water and 
fand, and {cour them down direétly, and they will be 
dry in half an hour. All this you are to get done be- 
fore your miftrefs rifes. When the family is up, go 
into every bed-chamber, throw open all the windows to 
air the rooms, and uncovering the beds to fweeten and 
air them; befides it is good tor the health to air the 
bedding, and {weet to fleep in when the frefh air has 
had aceefs to them, and a great help againft bugs and 
fleas. ‘Then begin with the firft you air’d; fet two chairs 
co lay your bed clothes on, and take off the things one 
by one, not altogether, which is only making more work 
nor can you make it fo clever; and be fure never let 
the bedclothes touch the ground, which tho’ ever fo 
clean, mutt gather fome duft or dirt ; befides it is a 
fluttifh trick. And be fure every day fhake the beds 
well, and turn them, it preferves both the feathers and 
bed; if you have a matrafs, never mifs turning it once 
a week; 
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week; take a foft brufh or whifk, which you are to re- 
ferve for the purpofe, and whifk or bruth the head of 
the bed and vallens; then make it, very neat, as your 
miftrefs tikes it. When you nave done that, draw the 
curtains clofe, and Whifk or bruh them; that done, 
undraw them, and throw the curtains on the bed, and 
if it goes on caftors, move it, and {weep clean all be- 
hind the bed and under, and then move it to its place 
again. Ifit don’t go en cattors, which all beds ought 
to do, let them be ever fo fine or high, teafters may be 
contrived to have the beadftead loofe; but if they are 
not, {weep always clean under them every day; throw 
a little wet {and over the room and {weep it clean, and 
duft as your other rooms ; empty and clean every thing 
in the chamber that wants, and always leave a little 
clean water in your chamber chairpans, it prevents any 
offenfive. {mell. When you have made all your beds, 
and clean’d the rooms out, then you are ready for any 
other work you have to do, and by keeping a conitant 
method every day, it will be a pleafure to fee your houte 
and not half the fatigue tocleanit. As to dry-rubbing 
or wafhing your room, that mutt be as your miftrefs 
likes or direéts you. Some cannot bear a wet room. . 
To keep boards, tables, flairs, Fc. brown without 
wafbing. 
f AKE tanzy, mint, and balm; firft fweep the 
room, then {trow the herbs on the floor, and 
with a long hard bruth rub them well all over the boards 
ull you have fcrubbed the floor clean. When the boards 
are quite dry, {weep off the greens, and with a dry rub- 
bing bruth, dry-rub them well, and they wiil look like 
mohogany, of a fine brown, and never want any othe: 
wafhing ; this gives afweet fmell to the room. If any 
greafy {pots be on them, lay a little gall on over night, 
and the next morning wath them on your knees with 
a little bruth and clean dith-clour; with fome flrong lie ; 
a little clay or fuller’s earth will do on flight fpots; then 
rub it again with the herbs; if only dirt or marks of 
feet be on the boards, dry-rub them, and, they will 
keep clean along time. Dry rub them with the herbs at 
difcretion, as you find there is occafion. You may ufe 
fennel or any {weet herbs that are green, or what you 
C2 can 
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can get; but tanzy, mint, balm, and fennel, are the 
beft herbs. : 
Thus you may keep all your tables, boards and ftairs 
that you would have brown and bright, ufing a little 
hard bruh. 
To take flains and {pois out of boards, and to keep them 
clean. 
i eee fome gall on the fpots over night, and the 
y next day with ftrong hot lie, made of wood-athes 
cour the boardson your knees with a little brufh and 
clean cloth, ferub the boards well the right way of the 
grain: ufe a little clean fand in fcouring them; when 
you have dry’d them up very well, have a clean houfe 
cloth, and rub them that they may dry quick and white, 
this way is for boards that are very dirty, black or fpot- 
ted, and you muft clean them fo till you have got out 
all the fpots, and brought them to a right colour, that 
you may fee the grain of the board clean and fair, and 
then never ufe any thing but cold water and fand; hot 
water is of a more fpungy nature, fokes into the boards 
and caufes the damps to hold longer than when cold, 
the boards not receiving fo much wet; in very cold 
weather, juft to warm the water to take off the extream 
cold is not amifs, but hot water will freeze fooner on 
the boards than cold, if itis not very well dried up with 
ahoufe-cloth. Take notice that hard water fpoils the. 
colour of the boards. ° 
Ifyou clean your room with 2 long brufh and mop, be 
fure to fcrub your boards the right way of the grain, 
which is the long way of the board, and never fcrub the 
cro{s-way, it fpoils them; nor wet the boards too much 
for it only fokes into them, and makes them dry black; 
throw fome clean fand on, and then fcrub them fmartly, 
drying them up quick, and trundle your mop well to 
dry the boards; and never wet too much of the room 
ata time, for whilt you are rubbing one part, the o- 
ther is drying into the boards black, and never will be 
white; and it is only lazinefs, as thinking it will be 
done {coner; whereas it takes up more time to wath 
off that dirty water fettled, than to do a little at a time 
befide the pleaiure of your room looking well: bhi 
ORC. 
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done, trundle your mop well, drying the room very neat. 
If your room is to be dry-rubb’d, let it be quite dry, 
then throw fome clean fand over it, and dry-rub it well 
and {weep it clean. Whenit is quite dry, take a piece 
of oily flannel, and rub the fkirting- boards, which will 
make them look as if new-painted; but be very care- 
ful not to touch the floor with it; and it-will be avery 
great addition to the room. Soap is’ not proper for 
boards, it receiving the marks of the feet; whiting 
in the water gives a falfe colour, nor is Fuller’s earth 
fo good as fand; fand and water, after all fpots and 
ftains are got out, cleans boards better than any thing, 
gives them the right colour, and fhews the grain, which 
is the beauty of aboard. Clean the ftairs the fame 
way, and mind always to face them that is the front of 
the ftairs, which adds to the beauty of them. If you lay 
a ftair-cloth on, let it be a hair-cloth, faften’d on with 
hooks and long wires. The turners can fupply you ; 
they will never ‘move till wore into holes; when you 
have this on the ftairs, fweep it down every day, but once 
a week take it up and throw.wet fand from top to bot- - 
tom to prevent the duft from flying. Scour them down 
clean, and lay on your cloth.: Stone ftairs clean with 
fand and water only ; but never rub them with fire-ftone 
as fome do, it makes fad work with petticoats. Marble 
halls thould be clean’d with foap and water tho’ fand 
and water is the beft thing you can ufe. To cleana 
room or ftairs, fometimes take wood-afhes, fift them 
very fine ard clean from all black-coles, and ufe them 
inftead of fand, they clean boards charmingly. They - 
are proper to fcour dreffers or tables, fand being dif- 
agreeable becaufe of laying things on'them. There you 
mutt ufe either foap or wood-athes, fuller’s-earth leav- 
ing a grittinefs, thoughit is néxt to foap or afhes. Don’t 
throw your dirty water down the fewers, if youcan he!p 
it, for it falls heavy and ftops the fewer, and caves © 
ftinks; but throw it out of doors, if you can; nothing 
ftops the fewers fooner than fandy water; and be fure 
always to keep your windows and doors clean, which 
befpakes a houfewife, and gives your houfe a creditable 
look. When you clean your windows, always do it 
with two perfons, one on the infide, the other with- 
C 3 outs 
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©ut ; and as you mayn’t know when they are clean, firtt: 
duft them, then witha damp clean cloth firft, and af- 
terwards with a clean dry one rub them well; nothing 
does better than this ; you may ufe whiting, or whate- 
ver elfe but they are needlefs, and take more time. Tea- 
boards of a!] kinds, except filver, fhould be rubbed with 
an oily flannel, then with a dry cloth. Silver of all 
ferts wath firft with foap-fuds, and then. a little fpirits 
of wine and a piece of whiting; dip the rag into the, 
fpirits, then into the whiting, and clean the plate; no- 
thing keeps your plate fo long clean and bright. If 
wrought plate, foap and boil it, to get the dirt out of 
the work, and finifh it with a fine foft bruh. White. 
china or ftone black’d or dirty, fcrub firit with fand and. 
water, then foap and boil them, and they will come 
clean, and be as white as fnow. Sand, with a bruth and 
water, will get out any black burnt into china or 
earthen- ware. Glaffes, rub them well with falt, wath them 
in cold water, and they will be bright and clear. For 
bottles, take fome fhot and a little water, thaking the 
bottle well tit! clean, then pour that fhot into the other - 
and rincing them well, turn them downwards into the 
bottle rack, and they will be clean when wanted. if. 

ill there be any dirt whiciy you can’t get off, though 

they have lain in foke, there are little bottle-bruthes 

made for that purpofe, and whenever you ufe them for 
any liquor, rince them with a little brandy. 

To clean pifures to the greateft perfedtion as a great ar~ | 
tif does all bis fine pieces. A fecond, which I learnt 
from another very great painter, and have by that 
methsd clean'd fevera! that have been judg'd paft all © 
rzcovery, and which when cleand, bave looked as. 
well as when firft painted.’ 

WAKE?a quarter of an ounce of Roman vitriol and 
two ounces of Borax in powder, fift them thro’ a 

dawn fieve. Lay the picture on the ground, throw fome 
of this powder over it, and take a very foft fme bruh; and 
toft water, dip the bruth into the water, and rub the 
pidture very carefully all over with a light hand, till you 
have ect it quite clean you are to ufe jutt as much water 
as will wet the powder fo as to clean the picture, which 
waned yOu tnd pretty clean, wath off all: the powder 

; with. 
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with the brufh, and fet up the picture todry; thea 
take nut aud linfeed oil mixed well together, and when 
the pictures are quite dry, with a feather rub thefe oils 
very well allover the pi@tures ; fet them in a place 
where no duft can come till dry, the longer they are in 
drying the better they look, and fometimes they wi!! 
take a month in. drying. 

This receipt came from a gentleman whe had a cok 
leGtion of very fine pituses, and clean’d them all in this 
manner. 

Another way, which I have done myfelf with great 
fuccefs, even when they have been thought paft all re- 
Covery a: | been covered over with mildew; and once a 
fine picture that had been thrown into water, and lay 
there a monthy and look’d fo bad, that nobody thought 
it poffible to doany thing with it, which yet by the fol- 
lowing method was made.a fine piece, and thus I have - 
clean’d all: my pidtures. 

Take tl.2m out of the frames, and firft wath the Pic- . 
tures clean with fair water, then with wood-athes fine- 
ly fifted, dip .a-fpunge therein, and rub the picture 
zently ; then wathing it off with fair water, let it dry, 
then varnith it as follows ; beat up the whites of eggs 
in a little water, till there isa great froth-at top, and 
with a clean punge take off that froth-and rub the Picr 
ture over gently, drawing the fpunge one way that it 
may not look ftreaky. Set it ina place where no-dutt 
can come at it, and when dry it -will look charmingly. 
Nor does this varnith crackle, but preierves the picture 
better than any thing elfe can do ; nor can any picture- 
cleaner in the ‘would clean them better, except mend- 
ing the paint where broke ; but this manner of cleaning 
them does not -hurt the paint. 

Fé Clean your Frames. 
Hex. rince them well with cold water till all the. 
 duft and dirt is off; then take hot. water and foap, 
make a very ftrong lather, and with-a {punge rub them 
well till quite clean, and fet them to dry. 
To.clean oi! cloths that lie on the floors. 
RY-rub them every day, its foon done, and both 

J cleans and preferves them far beyond any other: 
way; the mopping of them fpoils them, wears them 

eut. 
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out foon, and makes them turn up at the fides. But 
oil cloths fhould lie the wrong fide upwaids, once a 
week,to keep them from turning. Once a year, if you 
would have them look like new, firft clean them with 
milk, and when dry, dry-rub them and they will look 
very well. 

To Clean Worfled, Damajk, ov Stuff Furniture. 

IRST bruth it well, and take out all the fpots as 

.. well as you can. Then take fome fine Fullers- 
earth, the whiteft and beft, dry it well before the hre, 
then pour on boiling water, juft enough to make it 
quite foft ; to a quarter of a peck of Fullers-earth mix 
two penny worth of fpirit of turpentine ; mix al] well 
together, then take your curtains and vallens, lay them 
on a large table or proper place, and with your hand 
tub the Fullers-earth well into the {tuff, all over; rub 
it on the wrong fide firft, and then on the right ; don’t 
leave one bit unrubb’d, and if there are any bugs it will 
kill them dire€tly. Hang them on a line or fome other 
proper place todry, either tn the air or before a fire, or 
in aroom where the wind will blow onthem. Your 
chairs or fettees rub the fame way well, if the bottoms 
are loofe take them out and rub them in the fame man- 
ner, and let them dry, then when bone-dry brufh al) 
off very clean with a hand-bruth, then with a fofter 
cloths-brufh ; and after that with a clean cloth, and 
they wiil look like new. 

If filk furniture, brufh it well, take out all fpots at 
firft ; then take a large quantity of bran, according to 
what you have to clean; the furniture of a bed will 
take a peck; dry it well before the fire, turn it often 
till quite dry, then mix with every peck an ounce of 
powder-blue ; lay the curtains or vallens, &c. on a pro- 
per place, and with your hand rub the filk well till all 
the dirt is off ; then thake it well, and with a clean dry 
cloth rub and brufh it very clean. Mohair manage the 
fame way. Chints and cottons wafh as the gowns in 
the landry-maid’s chapter. 

To clean Chair- frames and Tables. 
§ to chair frames, frft rub them well with linfeed- 
oil, till you have got them quite clean, then 
with a dry cloth rub them bright ; afterwards ie 
ar 
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hard brufh, and rub fome yellow wax on it, and bruhh 
the frames well, and then witha woollen cloth rub them, 
thus they will keep the whole year clean, every day 
tubbing with that flannel anda clean foft dutter. 

For your tables ; firft get out all the fpots, then take 
brick duit finely fifted, and linfeed-oil, rub them well, . 
and don’t {pare labour till they are quite clean, and with 
a dry cloth rub them bright ; then take a hard bruth 
wax and rub them well, ater that a flannel, and rub 
till you can almott fee your face in them ; fo with that 
brufh (which you need not put any more wax on all the 
year) and the flannel, rab your tables every day, and 
they will grow brown and thine. When you find any 
{pots take them out direétly ; if the brick duft and oil 
don’t do it, try the juice of lemon, rubbed only with 
the brufh and flannel. Sometimes by rubbing ir hard 
with a cork it will come out. 

Beaurows, chefts of drawers, and India cabinets, 
have generally {o much brafs about them, that linfeed- 
oil is the only thing to. clean them with, and afterwards 
witha flannel, or a cloth, rub them bright and dry. 

Mohogany, of all forts, whether chairs, tables, tea- 
boards, or whatever fort of furniture it be, that is mo- 
hogany, never ufe any thing to clean it but a fine linen 
sag, which it muft be rubbed with every day till you 
can fee your face’ in it, and if any ink be fpilt on it, 
nothing will take it owt fooner than {pirits of vitriol laid 
on the part that is inked, which will purge it out, and 
by rubbing a lirtle oil on it, it will foon come to ics pro- 
ee colour. Hf any dirt be on it také. a little ftale (mall 

eer, rub it well, a.d follow that with a very clean dry. 
bruhh ; then with # clean linen rag rub.it well, 

Glaffes and windows, if you would have them with: 
a fine glofs after clean, take rotten-ftone and rub them 
with it. This is what they ufe to. clear glafs before 
they quickfilver ie. 

Eet your rags be a piece of old theet or-fome {uch 
thing, not dimity nor diaper. 

To clean Brick Hearths, 
gt Pies ted-lead and mix it with milk, and with a- 
little brufh or rag rub the bricks, well, and the 
will look as red as a cherry. ; 
Ts. 
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To keep all forts of Fire Arms and Steel from Rujt. 
AKE a quarter of an ounce of campbire and half 
a pound of hogs-lard, diflolve them together 
over a very flow fire, and take off the fcum, then mix as 
much black-lead as will bring them to an iron colour, 
fpread it over your arms, fteel grates or fire-irons, and 
“det it lie 24 hours, then clean them as well as potlibl< 
with a dry linen cloth, and they will keep fx months : 
but when you lay by your irons, the general way is to 
try mutton fuit ; rub the irons well with it, roll them 
in papers, and fo lay them by the winter ; but goofe- 
greafe is far beyond it, and keeps irons much better, 
and is a very good thing to clean irons at any time, 
rubbing it off dry with a linen cloth, and after that 
with fcouring paper ; they will look well, and do with- 
out any thing elfe. 
To keep clear from Bugs. 
I’ your rooms are very bad, and they have got into 
the walls, it is hard to get them out, but the beft 
thing you can do is to nail up before every window, 
and the chimney and doors, a blanket ;. firft take out 
of the room all goid and filver lace, or cloths; then 
open all your drawers, and clofets; fet the chairs about 
the room, and lay the beft bedcloths on tables, loofe ; 
draw the curtains fo as that the fmoke can come to eve- 
ty place ; then place in the middle of the room a long 
iron pan free from every thing about it, and in it place 
a chafing dith of charcole, light it, then when you 
have placed every thing in readinefs and fafe from the 
{parks of fire, fet open the door, and let fomebody hold 
it, for you cannot ftay a moment in the room after you 
throw the following into the charcole. When you have 
got all ready, throw in a pound of roll brimftone, and 
fome India pepper ; get out immediately, put the blan- 
kets clofe, fhut to thé door, and hang another on the 
outfide ; do this early in the morning, for you muft 
not go into the room for at leaft five or fix hours ; then 
take off the outward blanket and open the door, which 
mutt ftand fo at leaft half an hour before you venture 
in, then go in, take down all the blankets and fet open 
all the windows, fhake all your things well, fhut your 
drawers clofe, brufh your bed-cloths weil, take them 
4 out 
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out of the room, then fake and brufh the curtains well, 
take them out, bruth the bedftead, wainfcot, wall, or 
paper, very clean, and {weep the room, where you may 
find numbers of bugs. which you mutt be very careful 
to burn. Whiill the room is imoking, prepare firong 
lie, into which put ox-gails, and fcour the room, and 
wath the bedficad clean with it. You muft take care 
to unfcrew the beditead that the fmoke may get into it, 
and wath all thofe places ; then take halfa pint of fpi- 
rits of wine, half a pint of {pirit of turpentine, and an 
ounce of camphire, mix all together, and with a bunch 
of feathers wath the bedttcad all over; then lay on the 
bed, and fprinkle fome on that, and over all the bed- 
cloths and curtains. {t will be better to lie in the blan- 
kets as they are, if they can be borne with, as the {mell 
kills the vermin ; orherwife they mutt be fent to the 
fcowerer’s. And it would not be amifs to paint the 
room, and then you may be certain of a clear riddance. 
Be fure to brufh and clean all your chairs well, and 
fprinkle the bottoms with the fpirits. 

For matted chairs, firft wath the bottoms well with 
cold water, and beat them well ; let them be thorough 
cry, and next day take two ounces of yellow fomentha, 
and a penny worth ot fingle fize ; mix them well toge- 
ther, and with a brufh clean them well. 

Another Receipt. where the bedhead only: fwarms. 
Cle quickfilver and the white of an egg, and beat 

it up well, and with a feather, anoint the bed- 

ftead well, and it will kill them. 

A third Receipt for the fame. 
ET white arfenick and boil it in water, and wath 
the bedfteads well, the waintcot or wall, and it 
will kill them. 
A fourth Receipt. 

ere to every pound of foap you ufe, a penny 
worth of ftave-acre, mix it together, and with : 
cold water wath both bed-flead and wainfcot.’ ‘a 
Another very good Way. > ae 
NCE ‘a year pull your bed{tead to pieces, and let 
“them lie in cold water four and’ twenty hours ; 
fcrub them well with a bruth, and’ if very bad, paint 
them with any coloured paint mix’d up with oil of tur- 
Be ar pentine, 
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pane This deftroys them dire€tly, for they cannot, 
ear the oil. In fchools, where there are many beds, 
ina room, it is the beft way, in holy-day time, to take 
down the bedfteads and clean them as above. To kill 
all the reft that may be about the bedding, take an old 
pillow-bear full of little holes, and fill it full of freth 
deal fhavings, lay it under the bolfter, and all the bugs 
will flock to it, for they delight in deal fhavings; in the 
morning very carefully take the pillow-bear down ftairs 
into the yard, and empty the fhavings into fome place 
in order to burn them, or the bugs will run all about; 
do this for a few nights, and it will clear the bed for 
you may be fure of there being none there, as they will 
not go near the oil of turpentine. Paint for rooms 
fhould always be mixed with this oil; and where there 
are any bugs, nothing fo proper as this to paint the 
walls with. 
For killing Fleas. 
WwW the floor with lie and gall mix’d with it, and 
rub the bedftead with rue and wormwood, there 
is nothing better. Butof all the receipts I ever heard 
ot, nothing is fo fure a rule as thorough cleanlinefs, by 
which with the above, I will aniwer, you will get rid 
of them. 
To keep clear from Flies. 
EEP every thing out of the way that may allure 
them, as all {weet things, dead beer, or crumbs; 
and rub your tables and window-frames with a bunch 
of rue and wormwood, which will make them very bright 
and they will not be fond of coming there. And at 
the end of the year, when they go a way, deftroy their 
eggs by dufting and thoroughly cleaning every place 
and corner they harbour in. 
DireGions for a young Woman to qualify berfelf for 
any Common Service. 

F you truly defign to make a good fervant, and to 
I gain the affection and efteem of thofe you live with, 
it is abfolutely neceflary you fhould endeavour, before 

ou venture out into the world, to have fome little fkill 
in thofe things you muft expect to be imployed in, and 
which practiceafterward, will make eafy to you. To 
this end I have annexed fome few iules, which, i¢ you 
carefully 
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carefully obferve, will make vou fit for any common 
fervice. 


Wfeful Direétions for Marketing, &c. 


How to choofe Mutton. When mutton is ald, the 
flefh, in pinching, will wrinkle, and remain fo; bute if 
young, the flefh will pinch tendcr, and the fae will ea- 
fily part fron the lean; but it old, ie will flick by fkins 
and firings. “The feth of Ewe murton is paler than wea- 
ther mutton, is eafier parced, and has a cloter gral. 
When the fleth has a palid whitenets, inclining to yel- 
low, and is loofe at the bone, you have rerfon to hut~ 
pect its being rotten, or inclining that way ——To know 
whether it be new or ftale, oblerve the directions i) 
choofing lamb. 

Hv to chooje Lamb. In choofing a lamb’s head, ob- 
ferve the eyes; if they are wrinkled, or funk In, It is 
ftale, if lively and plump, it is new and (weet. Ina 
fore quarter, take notice of the neck vein, and if it is 
a fky-blue, it is fweet and good; but if inclining to 
green or yellow it is almoft, if not quite tainted. [na 
hind quarter, if it has a faintith fmell under the kidney, 
‘and the nuckle be limber, it is ftale. 

How to choofe Veil. If the bloody veia in the thou!- 
der looks blue, or a bright red, it is new killed; but 
if blackith, greenith or yellowith, it is ftale. The loin 
firft taints under the kidney; and the fleth, if ftale, will 
be foft and flimy. 

The neck and breaft tain s firft at the upper end, and 
you will perceive (ome dufky, yellowith or greenith ap- 
pearance; the {weet-bread on the brett will be clammy, 
otherwife it will be freth and good. 

The leg is known to be new by the fliffnefS of the 
joints; if limber, the fleth clammy, and has green or 
yellowith fpots, it is ftale. The head js known as the 
lamb’s. The fleth of a bull calf is redder and firmer 
than that of a cow calt, and the fat harder, 

To choofe Beef Rightox- beef has an open grain ; if 
young, a tender and oily fmoothnets: If old, it is tough 
and ipungy, except the neck, Brifket, and fuch parts 
as are very fibrous ; which in young meat will be more 
rough than in other — A tort of a carnation colour 


betokens 
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tetokens good fpencding meat ; the fuet a curious white; 
yellowith is not fo good. 

Cow-Beef ‘is lefs bound, and clofer grained than the 
ox, the fat whiter, but the lean fomewhat paler; if 
young the dent you make with your finger will rife a- 
gain in a little time. 

Buil-Beef is.of 2 clofer grain, a deep dufky red, tough 
in ‘pinching, the fat fkinny, hard, and has a rankith 
fmell; and for newnefs or ftalenefs this flefh has but 
few figns, the more material is its clamminefs, and the 
reft your jmell will inform you. Iy it be bruifed, thofe 
places will look more dufky or blacktfh than the reft. 

To choofe Pork. Tf it be young, the lean will break 
in pinching between your fingers, and if you nip the 
fkin with your nails, it will make a dent alfo if the fat 
be foft and pulpy, in a manner like lard: If the lean 
be tough, and the fat fabby and fpungy, feeling rough 
it is old; efpecially it the sind be ftubborn, and you 
cannot nipiit wich your nail. 

If 2 boar, though young, or-of a hog gelded at full 
growth, the flefh will be hard, tough, redoifh, and of a 
rank {mell; the fat kinny and hard; the fkin very thick 
and tough, and pinched up, it willdmmecdiateiy fall a- 
gain. 
© 'To know whether it be new killed, try thelegs, hands 
and fprings, by putting your fingers under the bone that 
comes out, for if it be tainted, you will there find it by 
fmelling your fingers; befides, the fkin will be fweaty and 
clammy when iftale, but cool and fmooth when new. 

If you find many little kernels in the fat like fmall thot 
it is meafly, and dangerous to eat. 

To choofe Brawn. ‘hick brawn is old, the moede- 
rate is young. If the rind and fat be very tender, it is 
not hoar-brawn, but barrow or fow. 

To chaofe Vennijon. ‘Try the haunches or fhoulders 
under the bones that come out, with your finget or 
knife, and as the fcent is fweet or rank, it is new or 
flale; and the like of the fide in the moft flefhy parts. 
Tf tainted, they will look greenifh in fome places, or 
very black. Look on the hoofs, and if the clefts are 
very wide and rough, it is old: if clofe and fmooth, it 
is young, 

The 
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The Seafon for Vennifon. The buck Venniton be- 
gins in May, and is in feafon till all-hollow’s day; the 
doe is in feafon from Michaelmas to the end of Decem- 
ber, and fometimes to the end of January. 

How to choofe Hams. Puta knite under the bone that 
fticks out of the ham, and if it comes out clean, and has 
a pretty good flavour, it ss iweet and good, mu muca 
foes ta dulled, it is tainted and rufty. 

How to choofe Bacon. \f the fat be white, oily in feel- 
ing, and does not break or crumble, and the fleth fticks 
well to the bones, and bears a good colour, it is good, 
but if the contrary, and the lean has fome little flreaks 
of yellow, it is rufty, or will foon be fo. 

How to chosfe Dureer. 

When you buy butrer, tru(t not to that which wiil 
be given you to tafte, but try in the middle, and if your 
fmmell and tafte be good, you cannot be deceived. 

To recover Butter when tarned to oil. 

Pour the oil’d butter into a poringer, ler it ftand a 
while, till you melt a little freth, and as foon asit is 
liquid pour into it by gentle: degrees, at times, fome of 
the butter that was oil’d before, keeping the fauce-pan 
continually fhaking-all the time, and if you find it diffi- 
cult to be recovered, pour. in-a little milk, and thake 
them: together:and it will recover. 

How to choofe Cheefe 

Cheefe is to be ¢hofen by its moiit and {nrooth coat ; 
if old cheefe be rough-coatal, rugged, or dry at top; 
beware of little worms or mises. If tt be all over full of 
holes, moift or fpungy, it is fabjeQ to maggots. Ir 
any foft or perithed place appears on the outfide, try 
how deep it goes, for the greater part may be hid 

‘within. 
How to choofe Eggs: 

Mold the egg up to the light, fhading it with your 
hand, and if itis freth, it will appear tranfparent, bur 
if ftate, it wil be cloudy and full of fpots. Another 
way to know a good egg is, to put the egg intoa pan 
et cold water, the frefher it be the fooner ic will fall to 
the bottom ; if rotten it will not fink at all. To keep 
Eggs good,place them alt with the finall end downwards 


in 
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in fine wood-athes, turning them once a week endways» 
and they will keep Some menths. 
Hew to choofe Poultry. 

A cock or capon, &c. If they are young, their fpurs 
are fsort and dubbed; but take particular notice they 
are not pared or {craped. 

. If‘the hen is old, her legs ana comb are rough; if 
yeung, fmcoth, 

A warkey. Ifthe cock be young, his logs wu be black 
and. fmooth, end his {purs frort if flale, his eyes will be 
funk in his head, and his feet crv; if new, the eyes 
lively and Simber. For the hen obferve the fame di- 
1eétions; and if fie be with egg, fhe will have a foft 
open vent; if not a hard clofe one. 

“A goofe. If the bill is yellowith, and have but few - 
hairs, it is young; but if full of hairs and the bill of if 
he red, it is old; if freth limber-footed; or ftale, dry- 
footed. : 

‘Ducks, wild or tame. If freth limber-footed ; if ftale 
dry-focted. 

. A true wild duck has a reddifh foot, and fmaller than 
the tame one. 

nal To choofe a Ral bit or Coney. 

‘If a Rabbit be old the claws will be very long and 
sough, gray hairs intermixed ‘with the wool; but if 
young the claws and wool fmooth. If ftale, it would 
be limber, and the ficth will look blueith, having a kind 
of flime upon it; but if freth, it will be fliff and the 
flefh white aud dry. 

To choofe Pigeons tc. 

The Dove-houfe pigeons when old, are redylegged 
when new and fat limberfooted, and feel full in the vent 
when ftale their vents are green and flabby. 

How to fait FISH. 

Salmon, whiting, pike, trout, carp, tench, grailing, 
harbel, chub, ruff, eel, melt, fhad, &c. All thefe are 
known to be new ar ftale, by. the colour of their gills; 
their eafinefs and hardnefs to open, the hanging or 
keeping up their fins, the ftanding out or nates of 
their eyes, &c. or by felling their gills. 

Turbot. He is chofen by.his thicknefs and plump- 

- nefs; and if his belly be of a cream-colour, he muft 
{pend 
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{pend well; but if thin, and his belly of a blucifh white 
he will cat very loale. 

Cod'and and codling. Choofe them by their thick- - 
nefs towards the hcad and the whiteaefs of the fic, 
when it is cut. 

Ling. For dried ling, choofe that which is thick- 
aft in the poll, and the fleth of the brighteft yellow. 

Scate and Thornback. Choofe them by their thick- 
nefs ;, and. the fhe-{cate is always the fweeteft, efpecially-. 
if large. : 

Soals. Thefe are chofer-by their thitknefs and ftiff= 
nefs; when: their belties are of a creamr colour, they 
fpend the firmer. 

Sturgeon. If it cuts without crumbling and the-veins 
and griftle give a true blue where they appear, and-the 
fieth' a perfe&t white, then conclude-it to be good. 

Mackare] and Frefh’ Herrings. If the gills are of a 
lively and fhining redneis, their eyes ftand full, and the 
flefh is ftiff, then-they are frefh; but if dutky and 
faded, or finking and varinkled, and the tails limber, 
they are ftale. 

Fiounders and Phiice. If they are ftiff, and their eyes 
be not funk, or iookdull, they are new, the contrary 
wher ftale. The beft fort of ptaice look blueith on the 
belly. 

Lobfters choofe them by their weight the heaviet are 
the beft, if no water be in them; if new, the tail will: 
fly up like a {pring if fu, the middle of the tail will be. 
full’ of hard, reddith, tkinned meat. 

Prawns, Shrimps, and craw-fifh. The two firft if 
ftale, will caft a kind of flimy {mell, their colour fading 
and they flimy ; otherwile all of them are good. 

The latter, if ftale will be limber in their claws and 
joints, their red colour turned blackifh and dutky, and 
will have an ill fmell under their throats. 

Pickled Salmon. If the fleth feels oily, the fcales 
ftiff, and thining. and it comes in fleaks, and parts with- 
ce crumbling, then it is new and ‘good and not other- 
wile. 

To cure Beer that-bas tuvn'd Sour. 

O eight gator of Beer throw in at the bung a 
quart of oat-meal, Jay the bung on..loofe two 
or. 
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or three days, then ftop it down clofe, and let it ftand 
a month. Some throw in a piece of chalk as big as a 
‘Turkey’s egg, and when it has done working, ftop it 
clofe for 2 month, then tap it. 


Of Pickling. 

To pickle walnuts green. Take the largeft and 
cleareft you can get, pare them as thin as you can, 
have a tub of fpring-water by you, and throw 
them in asyou do'them. Putinto the water a pound 
of bay-fale, let them lye in the water twenty-four hours, 
take them out of the water, then put them into a ftene 
Jar, and between every layer of walnuts lay a layer of 
vine leaves at the bottom and top, and fill it up with 
cold vinegar. Let them ftand all night, then pour 
that vinegar from them into a copper or bell-metal fkil- 
Jet, with a pound of bay-falt ; fet it on the fire, let it 
boil, then pour it hot on your nuts, tie them over with 
a woollen cloth, and let them fiand a week ; then pour 
that pickle away, rub your nuts clean with a piece of 
fiannel ; then put them again in your jar, with vine 
Jzaves as above, and boil frefh vinegar. Put into your 
pot toevery gallon of vinegar, a nutmeg fliced, cut four 
large rices or ginger, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
the fame of cioves, a quarter of an ounce of whole 
blick pepper, the like of Ordingal pepper ; then pour 
your vinezar boiling hot on your walnuts, and cover 
them vizh a woctlen cloth. Let ir ftand three or four 
days, fo do two or three times; whencold, put in half 
a pint of mnutftard-feed, a large ftick of horfe-raddith 
fliced, tit them down clofe with a bladder, and then 
witha Izather. ‘They will be fir to eat in a fortnight. 
‘Take a large onion, ftick the cloves in, and lay in the 
middle of the pot. If you do them for keeping, don’t 
boil your vinegar, but then they will not be fit to eat 
under fix months; and the next year you may boil the 
pickle this way. They will keep two or three years 
good and firm. f 

To picklegualnuts black. You mult take large nuts 
at their full growth, before they are hard, lay boy 

are 
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falt and water; let them lye two days, then fhift them 
into freth water ; let them lye two days longer, then 
fhift them again, and let them lye three days ; then take 
them out of the water, and put them into your pick- 
ling.pot. When the pot is half full, put in a large 
onion ftuck with cloves. ‘Toa hundred of wallnuts 
put in half a pint of muftard-feed, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of black pepper, half an 
ounce of ali fpice, fix bay-leaves, and a ftick of horfe- 
raddith ; then fill your pot, and pour boiling vinegar 
over them. Cover them with a plate, and when they 
are cold tie them down with a bladder and leather, and 
they will be fit to eatin two or three months. The 
next year, !f any remains, boil up your vinegar again, 
and fkim it; when cold, pour it over your walnuts. 
This is by much the bett pickle for ufe; therefore you 
may add more vinegar to it, what quantity you pleafe. 
If you pickle a great many walnuts, and eat them faft, 
make your pickle for a hundred or two, the reft keep 
in a ftrong brine of falt and water boiled till it will bear 
an egg, and as your pot empties, fill them up with , 
thofe in the faltand water: Take care they are covered » 
with pickle. 

To pickle gertins. Take what quantity of cucum- 
bers you think fit, and put them in a ftone-jar, then 
take as much fpring-water as you think will cover them: 
to every gallon of water put as much falt as will make it 
bear an egg ; fet it on the fire, and let it boil two or 
three minutes, then pour it on the cucumbers and co- 
ver them with a woollen cloth, and over that a pewter 
difh ; tie them down clofe, and let them fland twenty- 
four hours, then take them out, lay them ina cloth, 
and another over them to dry them. When they are 
pretty dry, wipe your jar out with a dry cloth, put 
your cucumbers, and with thema little dill and fennel, 
‘a very {mall quantity. For the pickle, to every three 
quarts of vinegar one quart of fpring-water, till you 
think you have enough to cover them; put in a little 
bay-falt and a little white falt, but not too much. To 
every gallon of pickle put one nutmeg cut in quarters, 
4 guarter of an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, and 
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a large race of ginger fliced; boil all thefe together in 
a bell-metal or copper pot, pouri: boiling hot on your 
cucumbers, and cover them as before. Let them ftand 
twa.days, then boil. your pickle again, and pour it on 
as before ; do foa third time ; when they are cold co- 
ver them with a bladder and then a leather. Mind al- 
ways to keep your pickles clofe covered, and never take 
them out with any thing but a wooden fpoon, or one 
for the purpofe. This pickle will do the next year, 
only boiling it up again. 

You are to oblerve to put the fpice ia the jar with’ 
the. cucumbers, and only boil the vinegar, water, and 
falt, and pour over them. The boiling of your {pice im 
all pickles fpoils them, and lofes the fine flavour of the 
fpice. 

To pickle french beans. Pickle. your beans as you do 
the gerkins. 

Another way for pickling gerkins. "Take them fr-flt 
pul’d, wipe them dry with a clean cloth, boy] half 
vinegar and half water, one handful of falt, put on 
boyling, which will make them fit for greening in eight 
hours, to be green’d in the fame liquor. After green« 
ing, tpread them on a clean table, wipe them dry, and 
Jet them cool. To one hundred of gerkins, put an 
ounce of white pepper, an ounce of white ginger, a 
quarter of an-ounce of mace, four cloves of garlick, or 
ten fhalots, with:a dozen of bay leaves, put into welf 
glazed crocks or glafs bottlés. The vinegar may be 
put on boiled or raw. French beans piekled in the 
fame manner. 

To pickle large cucumbers in flices. Take the large 
cucumbers before they are too ripe, flice them the 
thicknefs of crown-pieces in a pewter-difh: to ever 
dozen, of cucumbers flice two large onions thin, and fo 
on till you have filled your dith, with a handful of 
falt between every row; then,,cover them with ano- 
ther pewter dith, and Jet them ftand twenty-four hours, 
then putthem ina cullender, and let them drain very 
well ; put themin a jar, cover them over with white 
wine vinegar, and let them ftand four hours ; pour the 
vinegar from them into a copper fauce-pan, and boil 
it with a little falr; put to the cucumbers a little oes 
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alittle whole pepper, 2 large race of ginger fliced, and 
then pour the boiling vinegar on. Cover them clofe, 
and when they are coi, tie them down. They will 
be fit to cat in twoor three days. 

To pickle caulifowers. “Cake the largeft and fineft 
you can get, cat them in little pieces, or more pro- 
perly, pull them into little pieces, pick the {mall leaves 
that grow in the flowers clean from them ; then have 
a broad ftew-pan on the fire with {pring water, and 
when ir boils, putin your flowers, with a good handful 
of white falt, and juft let them boil up very quick ; be 
fure you don’t let them boil above one minute ; then 
take them out with a broad flice, lay them on a cloth, 
and cover them with another, and let them lie till they 
are quite cold. Then put them in your wide-month’d 
bottles with two or three blades of mace in each Bortle, 
and a nutmeg fliced thin; then fil! up your bottles with 
diftilled-vinegar, cover them over with mutton fat, over 
that a bladder, and then a leather. Let them fland a 
month before you open them. tin. 

If you find the pickle taite fweet, as may be it will, 
pour off the vinegar, and put frefh in, the fpice wil 
doagain. Ina fortnight, they will be fitto eat. Ob- 
ferve to throw them out of the boiling water into cold, 
and then dry them. 

To pickle beet-root, Seta pot of {pring water on the 
fire ; when it boils, put in your beets, and let them 
boil till they are tender, then peel them with a cloth, 
and lay them in a ftone jar; take three quarts of vine- 
gar, two of fpring-water, and fo do till you think you 
have enough to cover your beets. Put your vinegar 
and water in a pan, and falt to your tafte ; ftir it well 
together, till the falt is all melted, then pour them on 
the beets, and cover it with a bladder, do not boil the 
pickle, 

‘To pickle onions, ‘Take your onions when they are 
dry enough tolye up in your houfe, fuch as are about 
as big as a large walnut ; or you may do fome as fmall 
as you pleafe, ‘Take off only the outward dry coat, 
then boil them in one water without fhifting, till they 
begin to grow tender ; then drain them through a cul- 
lender, and let them cool ; as foon as they are quite 
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cold, flip off two outward coats or fkins, flip them till 
they look white from each other, rub them gently with 
a fine foft linen-cloth, and lay them on a cloth to cool-. 
When this is done, put them into wide-mouth’d glaffes, 
with about fix or cight bay-leaves. To a quart of oni- 
Ons, a quarter of an ounce of mace, two large races of 
ginger fliced; all thefe ingredients muft be-interfperled 
here and there, in the glaffes among the onions; then 
boil to each quart of vinegar two ounces of bay-fale,. 
fkim it well as the {cum tiles, and let it ftand till it is, 
cold; then pour it into the glafs, cover it clofe witha 
wet bladder dipped in vinegar, and tie them down. 
This will eat well, and look white. As the pickle 
waftes, fill them with cold vinégar. 

To pickle mufbrooms white. ‘Take {mall buttons, cut 
and prime them at the bottom, wafh them with a bit of 
flannel through two or three waters, then fet on the 
fire in a ftew-pan fpring-water, anda {mall handfal of 
falt ; when it boils, pour your mufhrooms in. Let it 
boil three or four minutes ; then throw them into a cule 
lender, lay them on a linen cloth quick, and cover 
them with another. 

Another way to pickle mufbroems white. ‘Take your 
mufhrooms frefh pulled, cut off the ftalks; get as 
much white wine vinegar as is fufficient to wafh them 
thorough clean. Have a tofpan on the fire, and to every 
quart of vinegar put half an ounce of mace, and half an. 
ounce of white pepper, and a table fpoonfull of falr; 
be fure to fkim it clean, put in your mufhrooms, let it 
bon two minutes, take them off, and Jet them cool, then 
boege them in the liquor you fcal’d them in, and cover 
, the-bartles with fallad oil cork’d clofe, and then put ei: 
ther a bladder or a piece of leather onto prevent the 
air from getting to them ; they are fit for ufe ina few 
hours after being cold. 

To pickle mufbrooms brown. The foone they are ufed 
afterpulling, the better,wipe them very well witha clean: 
cloth; put:them into a bell-metal-fkillet with a fpoonful. « 
of catchup,. and a fufficient quantity of falt, cover them. 
clofe and they will) yield liquor senough todo them-.; 
felvies:;. when done-flrain. them, let then dry, to a-pint | 
of mushrooms when boyl'd, add one quart of ftrong 
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catchup, half a pint of white wine vinegar, @ quarter 
ofan ounce of mace, half an ounce of white pepper, 
about half 2 quarter of cloves beil’d well, and bepar- 
ticularly caretul of the {kimming, put in the mufhrooms 
and boil them for two minutes, then let them cool and 
bottle them for ufe. 

To make pickle for mufbrooms. ‘Take a gallon of the 
beft vinegar put half a pound of bay-falt, a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves, a nutmeg cut into quarters, keep 
the top of the {till covered with a wet cloth. As-the 
cloth diies, put ona wet one ; don’t Jet the fire be too 
large, left you burn the bottom of the ftill. Draw dt as 
long as you tafte the acid, and no longer. When you 
fill your bottles, put in your muthrooms, here and there 
put ina few blades of mace, anda flice of nutmeg ; 
then fill the bottle with pickle, and melt fome mutton 
fat, ftrain it, and pour overit. It will keep them bet- 
ter than oil. % 

You muft put your nutmeg over the fire in a Kittle 
vinegar, and give it a boil. While it is hot, you may 
flice it as you pleafe. When it is cold, ir will not cut ; 
for it will crack to pieces. 

To pickle barberries. ‘Vake of white wine, vinegar, 
and water, of each an equal quantity: to every quart 
of this liquor put in half a pound of fixpenny fugar, 
then pick the worft of your barberries, and put ir o this 
liquor, and the beft into glaffes; then boil your pickle 
with the worft of your barberries, and fkim it very clean. 
Boil it till it looks of a fine colour, then let it ftand to be 
cold before you ftrain; then ftrain it through a cloth, 
wringing it to get all the colour you can from the bar- 
berries. Let it ftand to cool and ferttle, then pour jit 
clear into the glaffes in a little of the pickle, boil a lit- 
tle fennel; when cold, puta little bit at the top of the 
pot or Bae and cover it clofe with a bladder and lea- 
ther. To every half pound of fugar put a quarter of a 
pound of white falt. 

To pickle red cabbage. Slice the cabbage thin, put 
to it vinegar and falt, and an ounce-of all-{pice cold, ; 
cover it clofe, and keep it for ufe. It is a pickle of lit- 
ufe but for garnifhing of dithes, fallads, and pickles, 
though fome people are fond of it. 

To 
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the lime trees in fummer. Take new ftertion-leeds or 
limes, pickle them when large, have ready vinegar, 
with what fpice you pleafe, throw them in, and ttop 
the bottle clofe. 

To pickle oy/ters, cockles, and muffels, Take two 
hundred‘of oyiters, the neweft and beit you-can get, be 
careful to fave the liquor in fome pan as you openthem, 
cut off the black verge, faving the reft, put them into 
their own liquor; then put all the liquor and oyfters 
into a kettle, boil them about half an hour on a very 

entle fire, do them very flowly, fkimming them as the 
cum rifes, then take them off the fire, take out the 
oyftcrs, ftrain the liquor through a fine cloth, then put 
in the oyfters again; then take out a pint of the liquor 
whilft it is hot, put thereto three quarters of an ounce 
of mace, and halt an ounce of cloves. Juft give it 
one boil, then put it into the oyfters, and ftir up the 
fpices well among the oyiters, then put in about a fpoon- 
ful of fale, three quarters ofa pint of the beft white wine 
vinegar, and a quarter of an ounceot whole pepper ; 
then let them ftand till they be cold, then put the oyf- 
ters, as many as you well can, into the barrel, put in 
as much liquor as the barrel will hold, letting them fet- 
tlea while, and they will foon be At toeat, or you may 
put them into ftone jars, cover them clofe with a blad- 
der and leather, and be fure they be quite cold before 
you cover them up. ‘Thus do cockles and muflels, on- 
ly this cockles are fmall, and to this fpice you muft have 
at leaft two quarts, nor is there any thing to pick off 
them. Muffels you muft have two quarts, take great 
care to pick the crab out under the tongue. The two 
latter, cockels and muffels, mutt be walhed in feveral 
waters, to clean them from the dirt; put them ina 
ftew-pan by themfelves, cover them clote, and when 
they are open, pick them out of the fhells and ftrain the 
liquor 

To pickle artichoke bottoms. Boil artichokes till you 
can pull the leaves off, then take off the chokes, and 
cut them from the ftalk; take great care you don’t let 
the knife touch the top, throw them into falt and water 
for an hour, then take them out and lay them on a 
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cloth to drain, then put them into large wide-mouth’d 
laffes, put a little mace and fliced nutmeg between, 
fil them either with diftilled vinegar, or your fugar- 
vinegar and fpring-water; cover them with mutton 
fat try’d, and tie them down with a bladder and Jea- 
ther. 

To pickle Samphire. Take the famphire that is green. 
lay it in a clean pan, throw two or three handfuls or 
falt over, and cover it with {pring water. Let it lie 
twenty-four hours, then put it into a clean brafs fauce- 
pan, throw in a handful of falt, and cover it with good 
vinegar. Cover the pan clofe, and fet it overa very 
flow fire; let it fand till it is jutt green and crifp, then 
take it off ina moment, for if it ftands to be fof it is 
fpoiled; put it in your pickling pot, and cover it clofe. 
When it ts cold, tie it down with a bladder and leather 
and keep it for ufe. Or you may keep it all the year, 
in a very ftrong brine of falt and water, and throw it 
into vinegar juft before you ufe it. 

Rules to be obferved in pickling. Always ufe {tone 
‘jars for all forts of pickles that require hot pickle to 
_them. The firtt charge is the Jeaft, for thefe not only 

Jaft longer, but keep the pe better; for vinegar and 
falt will penetrate through all earthen veffels, {tone and 
glats is the only thing to keep picklesin, Be fure never 
to put your hands in to take pickles out, it will foon 
fpoil it. The bett is, to every pot tiea wooden f{poon 
full of little holes, to take the pickles out with. - 

To make catchup. Take the large flaps of mu throoms 
pick nothing but the ftraws and dirt from it, hen lay 
them on a broad earthen pan, ftrow a good dea of fale 
over them, let them lie till next morning, then with ° 
your hand break them, put them into a: ftewpan, let 
them boil a minute or two, then ftrain them, through a 
coarfe cloth, and wring ithard. Take out all the juice, 
let it ftand to fettle, then pour it of clear, run i* through 
a thick flannel bag, (fome filter it through brown paper, 
but that is a very tedious way) then boil it; to a quart 
of the liquor puta quarter of an ounce of whole ginger, 
and half a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. Boil 
it brifkly a quarter of an hour, then ftrain it, and when 
it is cold, put it into pint bottles. In each bottle put 
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four or five blades of mace, and fix cloves, cork it 
tight, and it will keep two years. This gives the beft 
flavour of the mufhrooms to any fauce. If you put to — 
4 pire ‘of this catchup, a pint of mum, it will tafte 
hike foreign catchup. | 
Another way to make catchup. ‘Take the large flaps, — 
and fale them as above ; boil the liquor, ftrain it through | 
a.thick flannel bag: to a quart of that liquor put a | 
quart of ftale beer, a large ftick of horfe-radifh cut in 
Jittle flips, five or fix bay-leaves, an onion ftuck with 
twenty dr: thirty cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
a quarter 6f un ounce of nutmegs beat, a quarter of an 
ounce of black and white pepper, a quarter of an ounce 
of all-fpice, and four or five racesof ginger. Cover 
it clofe, and let it fimmer very foftly till about one third 
is wailted; then ftrain it through a flannel bag, when 
it is cold bottle it ia pint bottles, cork it clofe, and it 
will’ keep a great while: you may put red wine in the 
room of beer; fome- put in a head of garlick, but I 
think that fpoils it. 

‘ Artichokes to keep all the year. Boil as many arti- 
chokes as. you intend to keep; boil them fo as juft the 
leaves will come out, then pull off all the leaves and 
choke, cut them from the ftrings, lay them ona tin 
plate, and put them in an oven where tarts are drawn, 
let them ftand till the oven is heated again, take them 
out before the wood is put in, and fet them in again 
after the tarts are drawn ; fo do till they are as dry ag 
a board, then put them in a paper bag, and hang them 
inadry place. You fhould lay them in warm watet 
three or four hours before you ufe them, fhifting the 
water often. Let the jaft water be boiling hot; they 
will be very tender, and eat as fine as frefh ones. You 
need not dry all your bottoms at, once, as the leaves 
-are good to eat; {o boil a dozen at a time, and fave the 
bottoms for this ¥fe, 
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The Landry-M aid. 


T is a known maxim, that linen badly wafhed, and 
ill got-up, never do any tervice, there being neither 
credit nor pleafure in the wear of it ; befides it ruins 
the linen intirely. The clearer the water is, and the 
{weeter the air, the better the cloths will look, with e- 
qual good wafhing. 

Though the landry-maid may be a very good judge 
of wafhing, the younger perfon and fervant that does 
all work, may not ; and I beg leave to tell them what 
I think will be the very beft way of preparing for the 
great wath, which is confiftent with reafon to be the 
very beft way. ‘The firft lever heard of was from a 
lady in the country; walking by where fome wafher- 
women were very hard at work iubbing linen, and yet 
there neither appeared to be any fuds or water, which 
induced,her to go up to them and defire to know what 
they were fo bufy about. Says the good wonlan, ma- 
dam, we are rubbing,. that was, they had jut wet the 
linen with warm water, and rubb’d them all over with 
foap ; then- rubbing them extremely well, as if taey 
had been wafhing them, which loofened all the dirt in 
the cloths,. they, being only jutt wetred and foap'd. 
When they had done that, they let them lie till next 
day in this manner with hot water; in the morning 
they began to wath as ufual ; and the cloths were done 
in half the time, and wanted no more foap tll they 
came to the fecond lather, unlefs there were fome very 
dirty places. After that I faw a country woman wash- 
ing in her room,- where fhe had no other place to cry 
them, and yet her cloths by this method were as whice 
as fnow. So that Iam fure it is the very buit way to 
wath greatcloths, and not half the trouble to the wath- 
cr-woman. I know fome fervants foap their cloths ve- 
ry well over night, put them into the copper, and the 
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next morning early heat the water, take out the,cloths, 
and fo go to the wafhing: but this method does not 
anfwer the purpofe at all ; for inftead of loofening the 
dirt, if the water fhould be in the leaft foo hot, all the 
dirt fixes in the cloths, and never will come out again. 
But the other is much the beft way, and ftands to rea- 
fon to be fo, becaufe the ftrength of the foap lying all 
night, loofens the dirt, and the quantity of ‘water hin- 
ders it. 
~~ But you muft not manage fine printed cottonor chint- 
fes this way. ‘The way I had them done, and 1] never 
could find out any better, was to throw them into pump 
‘water an hour before wathing them, then wring them 
out of that and wafh chem in ftrong clear fuds. If 
there be any fine colours, as blue, green, or yellow, 
‘do not foap them on any account, for that will take all 
the colour out ; nor wath them in too hot water ; but 
wring them out of that fuds, and immediately thake 
them, and throw them into pump-water, for they muft 
not be a minute in the hot water longer than they are 
wafhing, nor lie long out of it, for then the colours will 
run. After this: manner do them till they have gone 
through’ three fuds, then rince and blue them in 
pump-water immediately, eee them up direétly, 
and as clear as you can from fuffering one part to touch 
the other. When dry, ftarch them, and hang them 
to dry, and when you find them juft dry enough for 
ironing, fold them and iron them dire€tly with hot 
irons ; and do not let them lie long together. I never 
could find any better way to wath printed linen ; for if 
they obferve thefe rules, and take great care, the co- 
Jours will not ftir to the laft, though they may fade a 
little by tong wafhing. Such things as thefe are beft 
done with the fmall linen, fuch as muft not be either 
foaped or wafhed after other great cloths; and the la- 
ther muft be beat up very ftrong before they are put in- 
toit; nor-muft it be toohot, the fuds fhould- not be 
more than warm, few people making fuch things very 
dirty, fo that they are not hard to wath out. 
If the colours are run into the white ground with bad 
wathing before, wafh your gowns in three fathers as 
above, only do not put them into pump-water ; then 
: rince 
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ince them, and after that take a pail of foft water 
with half a pint of the beft white-wine vinegar ; put 
the gown in, and let it lie an hour or two, and it will 
difcharge the colours that are run into the white ground 
and make it look clear and fine. . 

Another thing proper to be done, isto take a pint of 
ode or pearl afhes, tie it in a cloth, and lay it in the 
water for wafhing ; when you boil the cloths, hang the - 
A ae the afhes in the copper to boil with them, and 
rf there be any fpots in the linen not got out, roll a few - 
_ of the afhes in the fpot or ftain when you boil them, , 

and it will take them out, and help to whiten the cloths, . 
If you have a very great wath. for a large family, takea ; 
quart of afhes, (for this bag of afhes fhould lie in the - 
water all night) but you need not make lie unlefs you : 
have very. coarfe things to wath ; but always betore - 
you wath you fhould look over your cloths, and what- 
ever fpots there are, be {ure to take out::. 

Take care never to boil-coarfe and fine linen toge- 
ther. Fine linen wants very little boiling, but coarfe 
@ great deal-:to foften; them, and clean them aftera 
good walking: As you often ufe wooden, bowls, they 
are apt.to.fplit. with boiling water,. unlefs well feafoned 
and the.very beft’ way to feafon. them is,s. when you 
buy a new bowl carry jit. to your tallow chandler, and 
defire him-to-put. it into his copper with the tallow and - 
let it boil as long as the tallow. boils, and after that it 
will never: fplit, put. what water you will inta it, you 
ies imaging it will make your. bow] greafy, but it will. 
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The Nurfery-Maid. 


T think if there be due attertion given to the follows 

ing Obfervations upon the proper Nurfing of children, 

they cannot faif of fucces, as they are the refult of a long 
Series of experence. 

CHILD when it comes into the world, is al- 

A moft : round ball; itis the nurfe’s part to alfift 

naturéjain b ng it. to a proper fhape. The child 
b aitt a 


fhou eet month) ) upon athin matrats, 
rather 0 oe than ech tld which the nurfe will keep 
upon ik d may always lye ftraight, 
and @ i th ay te he ee Te fet 
a child q pright, be art end of the firft month 
hurts the >) a i: ie mak he white of the cre ps 
pear below tie Uy : , feerwards the nurfe will 
begin to fet i ett by de; ees. The child 


mut be kepetg aS. t % \ 
The coathiny < by not much 
: tat with 
the day, 
AE 5 het Inn 
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longer than the. 
efae, in order to 
with a warm hand or 
fide of them. ; i 
Rubbing a child allo vi 
the blood circulate, pa ay bre 
the hanJs; one, one wa Ysa du 
night and morning at Jeafl wd 5 
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And Boy: 
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at 


The ancle bones and i infide of the | uld b rub- 
bed twice a day; this will ttren sth D Be rts, and 
make the child ftretch its kr d eep them flac ; 

i it aie 
which is the foundation ¢ a ie By Per~ 
on, be 5? 


A nurfe ought to keep deh Hi * in het ms as 
poible, leit the legs ey be cram pe and the R oes 
turned inwards. Let her lways keep ‘the child’s: ad 
looie. ‘The oftener its pofure ts chang ed the better. 

The child fhould begin to walk ewe a carpet 01 

blanket, 
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blanket, from three months old: the nurfe muft hold 
the child by the hips, that the movement in walking 
may come from that part, and not drag it by the arms, 

Toiling the child about and exercifing it in the open 
air in fine weather, is of the greatett fervice. In cities 
children are not to be kept in hot rooms, but to have 
as much air as paffible. 

Want of exercife is the caufe of large heads, weak 
and knotted joints, a contracted breaft, which occafions 
coughs and ttuffed lungs, an #l fhapen perfon, and wad- 
ling gaite, befides a numerous train other ills. 

The chilJ’s fleth is to be kept perfe€ly clean, ‘by 
eonftantly wathing its limbs, and likewife its neck and. 
ears; beginning with warm water, till by. degrees, it 
will not only bear but like to be wathed with cold. 

Riling early in the morning is good for all children 
Provided they awake of themfelves, which they gene- 
tally do; but they are never to be awaked out of their 
flvep, and as foon as poflible to be brought to regular 
Jleeps in the day. f 

When laid in bed or cradle, their legs are always 
Yo be Jaid ftraighe. 

By this method moit children may be taught to walk 
alone, quite {trong and upright, by the ninthor tenth 
month. At all times, till they are two or three years 
old, they muft never be fuffered to. walk long enough 
at a time to be weary, as foon as they do thew any figns 
of being tired, take them up, and {et them ina proper 
upright potture. 

Girls might be trained to the proper management of 
children, if a premium were given in Free-fchools, 
Workhoufes, &c. to thofe thar brought up the fineft 
child to one year old. 

If the mother cannot fuckle the child, get a whole- 
fome chearful woman, with young milk, who has 
been ufed to tend young children. Arter the firft fix 
months, fmall broths amd inrocent food of any kind 
may do as well as living wholly upon milk. 

A Principal thing to be always attended to, is, to give 
young children conftant exercife, and to keep them in 
@ proper pofture. 

With regard tothe child’s drefs in the day, let it be a 
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fhirt, a petticoat of fine flannel, two or three inches’ 
Jonger than the child’s feet; with a dimity top (com~ 
monly called a boddice coat) to tye behind; over that a- 
furcingle made of fine buckram two inches broad cover- 
ed over with fattin, or fine ticken, with a ribbon faft- 
ened toit, to tye iton, which anfwers every purpofe 
of ftays, and has none of their inconveniences. Over 
this put arobe, ora flip and frock, or whatever you 
like beit; provided it is faftened behind, and not much 
Ionger than the child’s feet; that their motions may be 
ftri€tly obferved. 

After the firft fix months, the child may wear thoes 
and ftockings, provided the fhoes are large enough, and 
very btoad at the toes, that the feet may not be cramp- 
ed. 

Two caps are to be put on the head, till the child 
has got moft of its teeth. 

No leading ftrings of any kind fhould be ufed till the - 
child can go quite alone, {trong and upright, 

The child’s drefs for the night, may be a fhirt, a 
blanket to tye on, and a thin gown to tye over the blan- 
ket. 

The cure for a Ricketty child. 
Bier following medicine I have known cure them 
when there have been Jumps in the back as big 
as one’s fift, and ail their joints fo fwelied as not to be 
able to walk. 

Firft give the child three dofes of gentle phyfic ; then 
get a peck of garden-fnails, bruife themin a marble 
mortar, then throw them into a flannel bag, and let 
them drop into a bafon, which liquor you are to fave. 

Then take the child, the firft thing in the morning 
and the Jaft at night, before the fre whether in fummer 
or winter, and with a piece of new flannel in your hand 
rub the child all over back and joints; then dip it in- 
the fnail liquor, and rub the child well with it on every 
joint and the back bone for a month together; after 
this practice, give it one dip with the head foremott in- 
to water every morning, then put on it a flannel fhife 
immediately, and let it run about and play for an hour 
to excercife it, and ftir its blood ; then drefs it, and by 
God’s Blefling, this will cure any ricketty child. se 
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child cannot walk, let the nurfe exercife it, to keep it 
in motion. 
To caufe children to breed Teeth without pain. 
ET che head of a hare boiled or roafted, and with 
the brains thereof mix honey and butter, and 
therewith anoint the childs gums, as often as you pleafe ; 
it foftens the gums and makes the teeth cut eafy. 
For the Worms 
AKE rhubarb one drachm, wormwood half a 
drachm, currants a good handful, beat them alt 
ina marble mortar to a conferve, and mix it with fyrup 
of violets to an eleCtuary; give the child the bignels of 
a walnut every other morning fafting ; it is very good 
phyfic fora child, wili kill the worms, and what chil- 
dren will take with pleafure. 


Poet. Poe oY, 


The Scullion. 


To clean Pewter, Tin and Coppers. 

AKE a pail of wood-afhes (either from the baker's 
dyer’s, or hot-preffers ; the latter is the beft) half 
@ pail of unflack’d Jime, and four pails of foft water; 
boil them all in a copper together, flirring them; when 
they have boiled about half an hour, take it all together 
out of the copper into a tub, and Jet it fland till cold, 

then pour off the clear, and bottle for ufe. 

When you clean your pewter, lay a flannel on the 
dreffer; fet your difhes one on another by themtelves, 
the plates fo likewife ; then heat liquor according to 
the quantity you have to clean, pour fome on the up- 
permoft plate and difh, and as you ufe them pour it on 
the other. Take a piece of tow to rub them with, then 
having two little bafons of red fand, pour fome of the 
liquor on each; with the fir {cour your plates well, 
and tince them in cold water; withthe fecond clean 
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them, rince them into two waters, fet them to dry, and 
they will look like new. Thus you may clean thei at 
any time with very little trouble. 

Your tin and'copper clean the fame way; but if any 
crock or naftinefs be on them, wath it off frit with fand 
and water, to fave the liquor. Cofiee-pots, chocclate- 
pots, &c. clean the fame way, and then no offenfive 
fmell or tafte can hurt any body; befives it is the quick- 
eft, beit and eafic& way, both for cleaning and beauty, 
and will keep twice as long clean. 

You are to be very careful of all your brats and cop- 
per, and after ufing chem wath them immediately, and 
be-{ure they are quite dry before you pur them up; for 
if the leaft damp lic till next morning, you will find a 
green copperas upon them. Saucepans and pots fhould 
always, if ever fo clean, be ‘viped on the infide with a 
cloth, left any thing thould be gathered on them. I 
know it is very common, after frying ftakes, or any 
thing clfe, to lay by the ftewpan (which is mot gene- 
rally ufed for thar purpofe) with the fat in it which 
fryed the meat, till they ufeit again, in order to iry any 
thing elfe with it, not confidering the ill confequences 
that may enfue; for you will always hnd a verdigreafe 
gathered by next morniag; and therefore, pour your 
fat into a bafon of water, and clean your pan, and then. 
you may ufe the fat again very fafely. 

Be very careful of your coppers, and never leave 
them till next day to clean, but draw out all the fire, 
and with a bruth and fand feower them quite clean 
whilft hot; and let no family bufine{s prevent you doing 
it, as the health of your mafler and mittrefs and family 
is the principal thing you are to take care of, as I do 
aflure you, a great deal of that depends on your care, 
and every fervant’s. 

A miftrefs of a family fhould be careful to get her 
coppers well tinned ; and to caution young fervants not 
to fcour the infide of pots or faucepans with fand, to 
take off the tin; or if they fhould be burnt, to foak 
them in water, and wafh them very clean; or if any 
{craping is required then ufe your nails, and wafh them 
clean with hot water, rince them well, and let them be- 
very dry before laid up. 
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And I advife you always to fcour down your dreffers 
with foap and water, fand being bad, as ir leaves a 
grittinefs behind it; and be fure not to let your broths 
or foups ftand longer in the pot chan you are taking up 
dinner. : 

To clean Candlefiicks. 

EEP a kettle on purpofe; fet it on the fire every 
K morning with water, and when it is boiling hot 
putin your brafs, iron, and tin candlefticks ; then take 
them out one by one, and wipe them dry immediately 
witha courfe dry cloth, and rub chem with 2 flannel 
kept for that purpofe; when they are all cleaned, take 
a leather with {ome rotten-ttene or white brick. If you 
have anv filver os French plate put them in firft; then 
take them out and rub them dry, and with leather and 
a ititie whiting, give them a flight’mmb; but they won't 
want that every day, therefore this method wont wear 
the plaice much. China candlefticks rimmed either with 
filver ox brafsand japanned candletticks only dipin and out 
of the water as quick as you can till the greale is off, 
and wipe them very dfy with a cloth and flannel, but 
you mutt be very quick with thefe (as indeed you mutt 
be with all) for fear of the japan or rims; it you are 
quick, the water wil! aot hurt either. Stee! candlefticks 
will not bear any water, fo that you mutt be very care- 
ful how you melt the tallow, and rub them with a dry 
cloth: if any {pots be on them, Srft rub them with a 
little oil, and ther with fome emery. 

The greafe that comes off the candlefticks you are to 
remember when the water is cold. to take off and put 
inte the kitchen-ftuf. Some puts them on the fire to 
mit off the greafe, by which they are burnt and unfol- 
dered ; if thrown under the grate, which is the general 
way, they are bruifed and battered to pieces. Now the 
above way of cleaning don’t hurt them, and faves your- 
felt immenfe trouble, dirt and naftinefs; nor need you 
foil your hands when you come to be ufed to it. 

Cenereal dire@ions concerning breiling. 
So »utten and pork ftakes, you mutt keep them 
Maning quick on the gridiron, and have your dith 
Teacy uve: a chafling dith of hot coals, and carry them 
fo cane covered hot. When vou broil fowls of pige- 
ons 
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ons, always take care your fire is clear; and never bafte 
any thing on the gridiron, for it only makes it fmoak’d 
and burnt. 

To broil fakes. Firft have a very clear brifk fire ; let your 
gridiron be very clean; put it on the fire, and takea 
chaffing-difh with a few hot coals out of the fire. Put 
the dith on it which is to lay your fteaks on, then take 
fine rump fteaks about half an inch thick ; put a litle 
pepper and fale on them, lay thein on the gridiron, and 
(if you like it) take a thallot or two, or a fine onion and 
cut it fine; put it into your difh. Don’t turn your 
fteaks till one fide is done, then when you turn the o- 
ther fide there will foon be a fine gravy lie on the top of 
the fteak, which you muft be caretul not to lofe. When 
the fteaks are enough, take them carefully off into your 
dith, that none of the gravy be loft; then have ready 
a hot difh and cover, and carry them hot to table, with 
the cover on. 

Dire@ions concerning the fauce for fleaks. If you 
Jove pickles or horfe-raddith with tteaks, never garnith 
your dith, becaufe both the garnifhing will be dry, and 
the fteaks will be cold, but lay thofe things on little 
plates, and carry to table. The great nicety is to have 
them hot and full of gravy. 

General dire@ions concerning boiling. 

S to all forts of boiled meats, alla a quarter of 
an hour to every pound; be fure the pot is very 
clean, and fkim it well, for every thing will have a 
fcum rife, and if that boils down it makes the meat 
black. All forts of frefh meat you are to put in when 

the water boils, but falt meat when the water is cold. 

To boil fowls and houfe-lamb. 

Fowls and houfe-lamb boil in a pot by themfelves, 
in a good deal of water, and if any fcum arifes take it 
off. They willbe both fweeter and whiter than if 
boiled in a cloth. A little chicken will be done in fif- 
teen minutes, a large chicken in twenty minutes, @ 
good fowl in halfan hour, a little turkey or goofe in 
an hour, and a large turkey in an hour and a half. 
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RULES to be obferved in Roasrinc. 


In the firft place, take great care the fpit be very 
clean ; and he fure tociean it with nothing but fand 
and water. Wath it clean, and wipe it witha dry 
cloth; for oil, brick-duft, and fuch things, will fpoil 
your meat. 

Beef. To roaft a piece of beef about ten pounds 
willtake an hour and a haif, ata good fire. “I'went 
pounis weight will take three hours, if it be a thick 
Piece; but if it be a thin piece of twenty pounds 
weight, two hours and a half will do it; and foon 
according to the weight of your meat, more or lefs: 
Obierve, In frofty weather your beef will take half an 
hour longer. 

Mauteon. A leg of mutton of fix pounds will take an 
hour at a quick fire; if frody weather, an hour and a 
quarter: nine peunds an hourand an half; a leg of 
twelve pounds wiil take two hours ; if froity two 
hours and a half; a large faddle of mutton will take 
three hours, becaufe of papering it; a finall fad- 
die will take an hour and a half, and fo on, accord- 
ing tothe ize; a breaft willtake half an hour ata 
quick fire; a neck, if large, an hour ; if very {mall, 2 
little better than half aa hour ; a fhoulder much about 
the fame time asa leg. 

Pork muft be well done. To every pound allow a 
quarter of an hour: for example; a joint of twelve 
pounds weight three hours, and fo on; if itbea thin 
pisce of that weight two hours will roattit. 


Directions concerning beef, mutton, and 
pork, 


Thefe three you may bafte with fine nice dripping. 
Be fure your fire be very good and brifk; but don’t lay 
your meat too near the fire, for fear of burning or 
fcorching. 

Veal takes much the fame time roafting as pork ; but 
be fure to paper the fat of a loin or fillet, and baite your 
veal with good butter, 
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Houfe-Lamb. (fa large fore-quarter, an hour and 
a halt; if a fmall one, an hour. The out-fide muft 
be papered, bafted with good butter, and you mutt 
have a very quick fire. If a leg, about three quarters 
of an hour; a neck, breaft or fhoulder, three quarters 
ofan hour ; if very fimall, half'an hour will do. 

A Piz. If jut killed, an hour; if killed the day 
before, an hour and a quarter; if a very large one, an 
hour anda half. But the beft way to judge, is when 
the eycs drop out, and the fkin is grown very hard ; 
then you muft iubit with a coarie cloth, with a good 
piece of butter roljed in it, till the crackling is crifp and 
of a fine light brown. 

A Flare. Youmuft have a quick fire. [fit bea 
fmall hare, put three pints of milk and half'a pound of 
frefh butter in the dripping-pan, which mutt be very 
clean and nice; it alarge one, two quarts of milk and 
halfia pound of frefh butter. You muft bafte your 
hare well with this all the time it is roafting ; and when 
the hare has toaked up all the butter and milk it will be 
enough. ia . 

A Turky. A middling turky will take an hour; a 
very large one, an hour and a quarter ; a {mall one, 
three quarters of an hour. You mutt paper the breaft 
till it is near done enough, then take the paper off and 
froth it up. Your fire muft be very good. 

A Goofe. Obferve the fame rules. 


FOW LS. 


A large fowl, three quarters of an hour ; a middling 
.ne, halr an hour; very fmall chickens, twenty mi- 
nutes. Your fire muit be very quick and clear when 
you lay tnem down. 

‘Tame Ducks. Obferve the fame rules. 

Wild Ducks. ‘Yen minutes at a very quick fire will 
. do them ; but if you love them well done, a quarter of 
an hour. 

Teal, Wigeon, &fc. .Obferve the fame rules. 

Wowcer! . Snipes, and Partridges. ‘They will take 
twenty minutes, 


Pidgeons» 
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Pigeons, and Larks. ‘They will take fifteen mi- 


nutes. - 
Directions concerning poultry. 


If your fire is not very quick and clear when you lay 
your poultry down to roaft, they will not eat near fo 
fweet, or look fo beautiful to the eye. 

To keep mzat het. Thie heft way to keep meat hor, 
if it be done before your company is ready, is to fet the 
difh over a pan of bailing water ; cover the dith witha 
deep cover fo as not to touch the meat, and throw a 
cloth over all. Thus you may keep your meat hot a 
Jong time, and it is better than over roafting and fpoil- 
ing the neat. Thefieam of the water keeps the invat 
hot, and don’t draw the gravy out, OF dry it UP 
whereas if you fet a dish of meat any time over a chaf- 
fing-diih of coals, it will dry upall the gravy, and fpoil 
the macat. 


To drefs Greens, Roots, &c. 


Always be very careful that your greens be nicely 
picked and wathed. .Yceu fhould lay them in a clean 
pan, for fear of fand or duft, whichis apt to hang 
round wooden veffels. Boil all your greens in a copper 
fauce-pan by themfelves, with a yreat quantity of wa- 
ter. Boil no meat with them, for that dif-colours 
them. Ufenoiron pans, &c. for they are not proper ; 
but let them be copper, brafs, o7 filver. 

To drefs fpinnage. Pick it very clean, and wahh it in 
five or fix waters; put it in a fauce-pan that will juft 
held it, throw a little fale over it, and cover the pan 
clofe. Don’t put any water in, but fhake the pan ort- 
en. You muft put your fauce-pan on a clear quick fire. 
As foon as you find the greens are fhrunk and fallen to 
the bottom, and that the liquor which comes out of 
them hoiis up, they are enough. ‘Ihrow them into a 
clean fieve to drain, and jut give them a little fanceze. 
Lay them ina plate, and never put any butter on it, but 
petit ina cup. 

Jo dre; cabhaces, Fc. Cabbage, and all foris of 
young fprouts, muit be boiled in a great deal of water. 
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When the ftalks are tender, or fall ‘to the bottom, they 
are enough ; then take them off, before they lofe their; 
colour. Always throw {alt in “your warer before you 
put your greens in. Young fprouts you fend to table 
juft as they are, but cabbage is bef chopped and put 
into a fauce-pan with a gaod piece of butter, ftirring it 
for about five or fix minutes, till the butter is al} melted, 
and then fend it totable. ~~ 

‘Ta dre/s carrots. Let them be {craped: very. clean, 
and when they are enough rub them in a clean cloth, 
then flice ‘them into a plate, and pour fomé melted, 
butter over them. Ifthey are young fpring carrots, : 
half an hour: wiil boil them ;-if large, an hour; but 
old Sandwich carrots will take two hours. 

To drefs turnips. They:eat belt boiled in the pot,’ 
and ‘when enough take them out, and put them ina 
pan and math them with butter and a little falt, and: 
fend them to table. Put you may do them thus: pare 
your turnips, and cut them into dice, as big as the top 
of one’s finger ; put them into a clean fauce-pan, and 
juft’ cover them with water. When enough, throw 
them into a fieve to drain, and put them into a fauce- 
pan with a good piece of butter; ftir them over the 
fire for five or fix minutes, and fend them to table. 

To drefs parfnips. “lhey frould be boiled ina great 
deal of water, and when you find they are foft (which 
you will know by running a fork into them) take them 
up, and carefully fcrape ail che dirt off them, and then 
with a knife fcrape them ail fine, throwing away 
all the fticky parts; then put them into a fauce-pan 
with fome milk, and flir them over the fire ti! they are 
thick. Take great care they don’t burn, and add a 
good piece of butter and a little falt, and when the but- 
ter is melted fend them to table. ; 

To drefs brockala. Strip za! the little branches off 
till you come to the top one, then with a knife peel off 
all the hard outfide fkin, which is en the fialks and lit- 
tle branches, and throw them into water. Have a 
ftew-pan of water with fome falt in it: when it boils 
put in the brockala, and when the ftatks are tender it is 
enough, then fendit to tatle with Lutter in a cup. The 
Fresch eat oi] and vinegar withit. 
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To drefs potatoes. You muft boil them in as little 
water as you can, without burning the fauce-pan. Co- 
ver the fauce-pan clofe, and when the fkin, begins to 
crack theyare enough. Drain all the water out, and 
let them ftand covered for a minute or twa; then peel 
‘them, lay them in your plate,and pour fome meited but- 
ter over them. The beft way to do them is, when 
they are peeled to lay then on a gridiron till they are of 
a fine brown, and fend them totable’. Another way 
is to put them into a fauce-pan with fome good beef 
dripping, cover them clofe, and thake the -fauce-pan 
often for fear of burning to the bottom. When they 
are of a fine brown and critp, take them upina plate, 
then .put them into another for fear of the fat, and put. 
butter in a cup. ; 

To dre/s cauliflower. Take your flowers, cut offal] 
the preen part, and then cut the flowers into four, and 
lay them into water for an hour: then have fome milk 
and water boiling, put in the cauliflowers, and be fure 
to fkim the fauce-pan well. When the ftalks are ten- 
der, take them carefully up, and put them into a cul- 
Jender to drain: then put a fpoonful of water into a 
clean flew-pan with a fittle duft of flour, about a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and fhake it round till it 
is all finely melted, with a little pepper and falt; then 
take half the cauliflower and cut it as you: would for 
pickling, Jay it into the ftew-pan, turn it, and fhake 
the pan round. ‘Ten minutes will do it. Lay the 
ftewed in the middle of your plate, and the boiled 
round it. Pour the butter you did if jn over it, and 
fend it to table. ; 

To drejs French beans. Firht ftring them, then cut 
them in two, and afterwards a-crofs: but if you 
would do them nice, cut the bean into four, and then 
a-crofs, which is eight pieces. Lay. them into water 
and falt, and when your pan boils put in fome falt and 
the beans: when they are tender they are enough ; 
they will be foondone. Take care they don’t lofe their 
fine green, Lay them in « piate, and have butter ina 
cup. 
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To drefs artichokes. Wring off the ftalks, and put 


them into the water cold, with the. tops downwards, 
that all the duit and fand may boil out. When the 
water boils, an hour anda half will do them. 

To drefs afparagus. Scrape allthe ftalks very care- 
fully till they look white, then cut all the ftalks even 
alike, throw them into. water, and bave ready a ftew- 
pan boiling. Putin fome falt, and tie the afparagusin 
little bundles. Let the water keep boiling, and when 
they arealirtle tender take them up. Ifyou boil them. 
too much you lofe both colour and tafte. Cut the 
round of a fmall loaf about half an inch thick, roaft it 
brown on both fides, cip it in the afparagus liquor, and 
Jay it in your divi, pour a little butter over the toait,. 
then lay your afparagus on the.toaft alf reund the aifh, 
with the white tops outward. Don’t pour butter over. 
the afnaragus, for that makes them greafy to the fin- 


gers, but have vour buster in,a bafon, and fend it tw. 
table. 


Directions concerning. garden things. 


Moi people fpoil garden things by over-boiling 
them. All things that are green fhould have a fSitile 
ciifpnefs, for if they are everboiled they. neither have 
anv {weetnefs or beauty. 

To cdrefs beans and bacon. When. you. drefs. beans 
and bacon, boil the bacon by itfelf, and the beans by 
themielves, for-the bacon will fpoil the colour of the 
beans. Alwavs throw fome falt into. the water, and 
fome parfley nicely picked. When-the beans are enough. 
{which you: will know by their being. tender) throw 
them into-a cullenderto crain. ‘Take up the. bacon. 
and ikin it; throw fome rafpings of bread over the top, 
and if you have en iron make it red-hot and hold over 
it, to brown the top of the bacon: if you have not one, 
fet it before the fire to brown. Lay the beans in the 
Gith, and the bacon in the middle on the top, and fend 
tem to table, with butter in a bafon. " 

To nuke gravy for a turky, or any fort of fowls. 

Tate a pound ot the lean part of the beef, hack it 
with akaue, four is wed, have ready a ftew-pan with, 

a piece 
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a piece of frefh butter. When the butter is melted put 
in the beef, fry it tll it is brown, and then pour ina 
little boiling water; fhake it round, and then fill up 
with a tea-kertle of boiling water. Stir it all together, 
and put in two or three blades of mace, four or five 
cloves, fome whole pepper, an onion, a bundle of 
fweet herbs, a little cruit of bread baked brown, and-a 
little piece of carrot. Cover it clofe, and det it ftew 
till itis as good as you would haye it ‘This will make 
a pint of rich gravy. 


A Choice Collection of New 
RECEIPTS, of ufe to Farm- 


ers, Gentlemens Stewards, and 


Seryants.. 


To fill Rats. 
OUND fome ftone-lime, and mix it with oatmeal 
and coarfe fugar; lay it about the houfe, fet wa- 
ter by it, for after they eat of jr, they will drink ti! 
they burft, then the reft will leave the place. 

Though this feems but a fimple thing, yet it will 
deftroy them fafter than any thing elle, and dono o- 
ther damage. 

To prevent Weafels and other Vermin from. deftroying 
Poultry. 
UB your poultry with juice of rue, or herb-grace, 
and the weafels will not hurt them; and if they 
eat the lungs or lights of a fox, the foxes will not de- 
vour them. 


To make a water that will take off all frains, dyes and 
Spots from the hands of artificers, that come by work- 
ing, and which will make them white ; therefore 
froper io take off the flain of walnut fhells. 

IT the juce of lemon, with a litle bay-falt, wath 
your hands with it, and let them dry of theme 
felves ; then wath them again, and you will find all the 

‘pots and ftains gone. It is al very proper for a fcurf 

face, or fun-burn, 

Te 
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To take a fpot of otf out of cloth. 
C; oil of tartar and lay it upon the fpot; after 
AJ a while take ic off again, wath it with luke- 
warm water, then three or four times with cold. water, 
and the cloth will look as neat and clean asif new. 
__A Soap to take out.all [pots from cloth. 
QONET a pound of allum and burn it, fix ounces of 
_powder of ireos, and let all be beaten into pow- 
der together ; then take two pound and a half of white: 
foap, anda halfian ox’s gall, and. the white of two eggs, 
and incorporate them well together; afterwards take 
the allum and powder of ireos, and incorporate them 
together, then put into them a little:fal nitrum, or falt 
.petre; this done put into it as much of the faid incor- 
orated foap, as will make it have fuch a fubMance or 
hee as that you may be able to make it up into round 
-balls; then dry themin the fhade. not in the fun, which 
‘is contrary to it; and if you make them for fale, do it 
by meafure and weight; and when you would take out 
our fpot, wet the cloth firft up and down, then rub it 
well with the foap, cloth againit cloth; this done wath 
it with cold water till the water grows clear; and if 
you don’t think the fpot quite out, when the cloth is 
dry do it again as before, and it will eome entirely out. 
Another. 
ET a pound of white foap cut very fmall, the gall 
of an ox or he-goat, allum-catinum, of each an 
ounce, the yolks of two eggs, and a few wood ahhes, 
very fine, and incorporate them well together with the 
foap in a mortar; make pafte thereof, and do them up 
in balls as aforefaid. : 
Another. a 
“™ ET the gall of an old ox,and a pound of fenugreek 
‘eo made into powder, a pound and half of white 
foap, fix quarts of ftrong lye; put them all together, 
feeth them on a flow fire till half ts wafted; then wath 
what fpot you will with it and it will take it away. It 
is a proper thing to wahh ftuffsin, but then you muft 
put double the quantity of lye. 
Another to take out greafe and oily Spots. 
ET a pound of roach-alum, and as much freth 
unflack’d lime; fix ounces of Alumen Fecis,: 
three 
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three pound of white foap cut fmall, and four pints of 
clear water; let all boil foftly a quarter of an hour, or 
better, in a clean well tinn’d pot, or bellmetal kettle, 
ftirring it with a flick. When you ule it, let it be luke- 
warm, and wet the cloth on both fides, where the {pots 
are with the faid water, then wafh them with clear 
water and the fpots will difappear; then with foap and 
water, and the tecond or third time it will be clean and 
no fpots remain. 
Another for fpots. 
ET a quart of clear foft water, the gall of an ox, 
four ounces of Alumen Fecis burnt, and three 
ounces broil’d, and two fcruples of camphire; put alk 
together and fimmer it over the fire till half waifted, 
then ftrain it, andin two or three times wafhing they 
wiil come out. 
Tc take Spots out of Scarlet or Velvet, without hurting 
: the colour, 
ET the herb called Lanaria, of the apothecary’s 
condife, extract the juice of it, and lay it on the 
fpot; let lie two or three hours, then wath it with 
warm water, and if you think the {pot not taken out, 
do itagain; and if the cloth be not dried in grain, the 
fecond time doing add a little foap, with a {mall quan- 
tity of the faid juice; mix it well, wath the {pot and it 
will come out. 
To take the Spots out of white Silk, green or crimfon 
Velvet. 
ee ftrong Aqua Vita, three diftillings, and wet 
the f{pots, rubbing it up and down; then. take 
the white of a new laid egg, and fpread it on the {pot ; 
then fet it in the fun to dry; this done, wah it with 
clear water, and wring the fpot weH between your 
hand; do this twice at leaft, for the colour will not pe- 
rith or decay. Alfo for a cloth in grain, take allum water 
and wath well the {pot with it, rubbing it hard cloth 
againft cloth; this done, wath it again with clear water. 
and in twice doing the {pot wilf be gone. 

Alfo for the fame effe&, take roach-allum water, 
tartar of tonnes, and white foap, of each of them, 
three ounces, and make them into very fine powder, 
and two ox galls; then take a new earthen pipkin, fet. 

the: 
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the allum water on a flow fire, and when it begins to 
fimmer ftir in the galls with a ftick, and by degrees the 
powders, and let it boil till one third or one fourth is 
diminifhed, then wafh the {pot three or four times, e- 
very time drying the cloth, then. wath it in fair water, 
and it will take it out. 
To -take Ink or Wine out of Woollen or Linen cloth. 
af Bn the juice of lemons, and wet the fpot with 
it divers times,letting itdry each time, then wafh 
it with white foap and vinegar, and the {pot will go 
out. 
To reftore the Colour to Cloth that hath been loft in: 
taking out a Spot. 
“NAKE a pound of tartar of white-wine that hath 
, been calcined in a brick furnace until it be white, 
then take an ounce of it; anda pint of ftrong white- 
wine vinegar, or any clear ftrong vinegar; boil it ina 
clean tin, bellmetal or ftone pipkin, but be fure not to. 
Jet it boil over, five or fix minutes will boil it; then 
wet the place which has loft its colour, by little and 
little , often, and the colour-will come again. You 
may have any of thefe things done at the chymifts. 
A Water which will take all manner of Spots out of 
Cloth of any colour. 
4 Mee tw old ox galls, and two fcruples of roach 
allum, and as much Ajumen Fecis; four ounces 
of tartar of white-wine, one fcruple of camphire, and 
ftamp all together; this done, take two quarts of clear: 
foft water, and put all together to fimmer ona flow 
fire, tillit make no froth or fcum; then put into it 
thre ounces of Aqua Vit of three diftillings, and keep 
it in fome glafs veffel clofe ftopp’d, and when you want. 
Ht, pouralittle into a cup; if the fpot be on fcarlet take 
a piece of the fame cloth, and dip it in the water, then 
rub the fpot two or three times, afterwards with clear 
water, and it will take it out. This you may do in any 
couloured cloth, taking a piece of the fame, or as near 
the colour as you can, and rub it as.aforefaid, and it 
will take out the fpots; but obferve, in taking out the 
fpots of either cloth or filk, you fhouid ule a piece of 
the fame colour, and fort as near as you can, cloth to 
cloth, filk to filk, and ftuff to ftuff. 
T have 
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-T have heard, that take the hard bones of theep’s feet 
and burn them till -they will beat to a fine powder.; 
then heat the faid powder, lay it on the fpot, and then 
lay it in the fun; when the powder grows black, thake 
it off and put more on, till it don’t change the colour. 
Tt won’t change the colour of cloth; but take great 
care to cover the other part of the cloth from the fun, 
or it will fade it 
Another for the fume. 

ET a pound of earthen pots, beat fine, and pour 
G on it two quarts of water; let it ftand all night, 
then pour off the lye clear; add to it the galls of two 
‘oxen,and a handful of dried birch leaves; let them feeth 
or ftew together half an hour over a flow fire, ‘until the 
Jeaves fink to the bottom ; then let it cool, and fuch co- 
lours as.you would reftore that are ftained, take fome of 
this water, and the threds or cuttings of the fame co- 
Joured cloth, and lay them in foke in the water about 
fourteen or fifteen days, or more, and the lye will draw 
unto it the colour of the cloth from the thearing-flocks, 
then pour it out and wath the cloth with it, and ic will 
receive its Grft colour again. 

"Another. 
AO NET cold'lye made of the athes of beech, and put:it 
c; toa. little wine-lees, and the old clay of fome o- 
ven ; put the cloth into it where the {pot is, and let it 
lie fome hours, then wath it with warm water, and dry 
itin the air, or in the fun, if the cloth will bear it. 
Another for white cloth. 
‘NET four ounces of Alumen Fecis, a pint of wa- 
ter, fimmerit till three parts be confumed ; then 
take an ounce of white foap cut f{mall, and an ounce 
of allum ; put all into the water; and let it ftand two 
days, then ufe it for white cloth, as before. 
To take fpots of wine out of cloth. 
& E T ttrong lye made ‘with athes of beech, and 
wine-lees, an equal quantity, let it lie all night, 
next day wath it with clear water and dry it in the fun. 
To take pots out of Silk. 

E T the long round mufhrooms of a fharp tafte, 

wet the fpots and let it lie two hours, then wath 
them with clear water, 
To 
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To take fpots of Ink, or other [pots out of Woolen Clath. 
ET green lemons, and fqueeze the juice, and 
tub well the fpots with it, let it be done dry, 

then wafh it with luke-warm water; and when dry, 

rub the fpot again as before, and the cloth will return 
to it’s colour. 

To walh fcarlet cloaks, either Cloth or Duffel Coats 9c. 

B OIL Fuller’s-earth and water together, let it 

ftand till it is but juft luke-warm, then wafh them 
clean, rince them in pump-water, and hang them to 
dry direétly. 
To wafh Black Silks. 
E T fmall beer and ink and warm it, wafh them 
in it, and it will make them of a fine black; fo 
it does black leather chairs to rub them well with it, 
and afterwards with adry cloth. 

To take (pots of Oil from Parchment or white Paper. 
ET fheep’s bones burnt white, and beat them 
intoa fine powder ; then rub the fpot on ‘oth 

fides with it; lay it fo intoa prefs between two boards; 

let it lie all right and the {pots will come out. 
To preerve Writings. 
NK made with the infufion or deco@tion of worm- 
wood, prevents writings from being eaten by rats 
and mice. 

To make right black German Liquid, for cleaning Lea- 

ther-bottom Chairs, Coaches, 8c. 

ET a handful of G'overs fhreds, boil them in 

four quarts of itrong beer or ale, fora boyle or 
two, then take out your fhreds and add to your liquid 
eight ounces of ivory black, finely pounded, one ounce 
ot gumdragon, ditto gumaraback, one barrel of lamp- 
black, put thefe all together, giving them a boyle or 
two over a gentie fire, and then ufe it with a foft 
brufh. 

N. B. This liquid you fay ufe for coaches, chaifes, 
and harneffes, alfo thoes, boots, and leather-bottom 
chairs, black wooden chimney pieces, or black hearth- 
ftones. 

*,* The reafon for printing fuch a vatiety of re- 
Ceipts is, that this book may go to different places, and a 
thing that may be got in one place cannot in another. 
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